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WS OF THE WEEK. 
NE 

ENERAL BOULANGER was on Sunday elected for all 

the three departments for which he was a candidate. 

In the Nord, his majority was a good deal diminished as com- 
pared with the majority which he obtained at the last election, 
for he polled only 130,000 votes, as against 172,000 last April. 
But in the Somme and the Charente Inférieure, General 
Boulanger scored great successes. In the former he polled 
76,000 votes, against 41,000 for the Republican; and in the 
Charente Inférieure he had 57,000 votes, against 42,000 for 
the Republican. In both these elections the Republican 
vote had fallen greatly. Of course, General Boulanger is 
much elated by his victory, and believes that France has 
declared not only for Revision and Dissolution, but virtually 
for a Presidential Government as against a Parliamentary 
Government. We have pointed out elsewhere the difficulty of 
interpreting the mind of France. But if General Boulanger 
really puts up his name in every department a year hence, we 
shall have a fair measure of his popularity with the people 
of France. In any case, we fear that his popularity is more 
of an accident than a growth. The people are tired of the 
Republic as it is, and are in search of a popular man, even if 
they had to find him by lot. 








Signor Crispi has replied, in a Note bearing date August 
13th, to M. Goblet’s Note of August 3rd, on the question of 
the applicability of the Capitulations to the Italian rule at 
Massowah, on the Red Sea. The Note is extremely defiant in 
tone; and followed, as its publication has been, by Signor 
Crispi’s immediate visit to Prince Bismarck at Friedrichsruh, 
and his emphatically cordial reception by Prince Bismarck, it 
appears to denote a real wish on the part of Italy and Germany 
to display a kind of alliance which may be threatening to 
France. Signor Crispi remarks that the occupation took place 
before the Act of the Berlin Conference which prescribed that 
when a place belonging to no other Power shall be occupied by 
a European Power, it shall be notified to all the other Powers 
that such an occupation has taken place. Massowah had 
become subject not only to the administration, but to the abso- 
Inte sovereignty of Italy, and the animus dominandi had been 
formally proclaimed on several occasions in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. In such a case the Capitulations, says Signor Crispi, 
Cease ipso facto to have any validity. The fiscal taxes had 
been paid without demur in Massowah till the French agent 
(who “ exercised the consular function at Massowah merely on 
sufferance ”) instigated resistance to them. Further, it is 
admitted that he had done so in compliance with formal in- 
structions from Paris. “The Powers having before them all 
the details of the discussion, will know which side is in the 
Wrong,—whether it is the Power which enforces respect for the 
law assuring public order, or whether it is the one which excites 





a peaceful population to disregard the law and to defy the 
authority of the established Government.” Signor Crispi 
declares that he is anxious to regard the controversy as at an 
end, and to pursue peacefully the line of policy he has laid 
down ; but this is hardly the tone in which a controversy of this 
kind can be ended, at least where an equal or a superior Power 
is the one accused of “inciting a peaceful population to 
disregard the law.” There is menace in the Note. 


Moreover, the Note has given almost as much offence to 
Turkey as it has to France. The Porte maintains that Italy, far 
from having asserted its occupation of Massowah in the sense of 
full sovereignty, has repeatedly given assurances to the Porte 
that its rights of sovereignty would in no way be affected, and 
the occasions on which these general assurances were given 
are referred to. We suspect that Signor Crispi, knowing 
that he is to be supported in his claim of full Italian 
sovereignty, has made a great advance on the language of any 
prior claim, and that the boldness of his tone now is not the 
less significant because he takes a new departure, and is not 
careful in his historical references. 


The Senate of the United States have rejected Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Fisheries Treaty by the narrow majority of 3,—the 
vote given being a strictly party vote. As a modus vivendi 
had been already agreed upon between Canada and the 
United States till the Treaty should be ratified, it is to be 
hoped that this modus vivendi will continue to regulate the 
conduct of the two peoples till there shall be another chance 
of concluding a satisfactory treaty on principles like those 
agreed upon between Mr. Chamberlain and the Government 
of the United States. But the President has sent a Message 
asking for powers to make reprisals on Canada, as he is for- 
bidden to settle the quarrel in the reasonable way. That is, 
we hope, a sort of reductio ad absurdum of the Senate’s vote. 
A very silly attempt has been made to prove that the rejection 
by the Senate is owing to the disgust felt by the Irish- 
Americans for Mr. Chamberlain personally. The truth is, that 
the wish to defeat the Treaty was due to the eagerness for the 
Trish vote, and to the knowledge that Irish men in America 
will vote most eagerly for any policy which mortifies England. 
If Lord Ripon had negotiated the Treaty instead of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Senate would have voted just as they did. 


Mr. John Morley made a speech at Lord Ripon’s Lincolnshire 
residence, Nocton Park, this day week, in which he indulged 
the hope of ousting almost all the Unionists in Lincolnshire 
from their seats at the next Election. He attacked the Local 
Government Act, mainly on the ground that it is not a demo- 
cratic measure, since it has not organised the local govern- 
ment of the county on the basis of the parish. He attacked 
the Commission to inquire into Parnellism and Crime, and 
said that he would not withdraw one charge he had alleged 
against it, either as to its scope or its personal elements. 
(Perhaps his determination to retract nothing was his 
reason for leaving it to Mr. W. H. Smith to read to the 
House of Commons General Bulwer’s letter concerning 
Mr. Justice Day.) Then he remarked, «@ propos of the use 
of the closure by the Government in passing the Commis- 
sion Act, that the Government were undermining the great 
historic Constitution of England by such practices, and yet 
that it would be easier to pull down and rebuild a new 
cathedral as stately and magnificent as the Cathedral of Lincoln, 
than it would be to build up again “the great fabric of freedom 
and wisdom” which we call the British Constitution, after it 
had once been destroyed. 


We quite agree with Mr. Morley, but differ from him as 
to who they are who are doing all in their power to under- 
mine that Constitution. Mr. Morley holds that when 
Colonel Pride, at Cromwell’s order, turned out the House 
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of Commons and walked away with the key in his 
pocket, he did not do much more to shake the Constitution 
than Mr. W. H. Smith when he required the House of 
Commons to finish the Commission Bill by a particular 
hour on a particular night,—whence we conclude that Mr. 
Morley regards Cromwell as the chief iconoclast of the 
British Constitution, and Mr. W. H. Smith as only a humble 
imitator. That is a very curious light on Mr. John Morley’s 
reading of history. But without going into the dubious 
historic analogy, it is surely open to us to hold that the under- 
mining of the Constitution consists not in the use of the 
closure, but in the use of the obstruction which makes the 
use of the closure necessary. The man who lays timber 
across the rails delays the train, not the engine-driver or guard 
who applies the break when he sees the timber lying there. 


Mr. Morley further asserted that if the present Government 
were really restoring liberty to Irish citizens to do what is 
lawful, they would have seen the result in the turn of the 
electoral tide in Ireland, and the displacement of Parnellite 
Members by Members representing the view of the Govern- 
ment. That assumes that the majority of the Irish people 
wish to restore their legal liberty to the minority, which 
notoriously they do not. The British Government might, 
said Mr. Morley, just as well declare that they are restoring 
liberty to the British people by locking up Mr. Gladstone, as 
that they are restoring liberty to the Irish people by locking up 
Mr. John Dillon. But nobody ever pretended that the Govern- 
ment are restoring liberty to the Irish majority to do what 
the law allows them to do. The majority have ample liberty 
already, which they freely abuse. What is maintained is that the 
minority have not that liberty, and ought to have it. When the 
majority of the electors in the United Kingdom interfere to 
protect the minority of the Irish people against the tyranny of 
the majority of that people, they are only doing precisely what 
Mr. Gladstone assured the House of Commons in his speeches 
on the Reform Bill of 1885 that that British majority ought 
to do, and would do if the Ivish majority should prove to be 
disposed to domineer over the Irish minority. 


On Monday, Mr. Gladstone received some fifteen hundred 
Liberals from Burslem and the Potteries in Hawarden Park. 
Before he addressed the main body of the deputation, their 
committee had an audience in Hawarden Castle, where they 
presented to him a Burslem vase with a symbolical figure of 
Liberty in the centre, with Homer on the right and Dante on 
the left. On the back of the vase is a figure of St. George, 
supported on one side by William Wallace, and on the other 
by Brian Boru. Then there are figures of Ireland with bowed 
head, and Poland with hair unbound. Mr. Gladstone, in 
accepting the vase and expressing his thanks with his usual 
cordiality and humility, referred to the great work effected by 
Josiah Wedgwood, and especially to the unvarying truth and 
beauty of the forms introduced in his Wedgwood ware ; and Mr. 
Gladstone declared that in the vase presented to him, this atten- 
tion to truth and grace of fourm was as remarkable asin the old 
Wedgwood ware. Further, he congratulated the presentation 
committee on the disappearance in the Potteries of that un- 
worthy jealousy of female labour which at one time led to 
rules intended expressly to prevent any danger of female 
competition. ‘No injustice,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ whether 
in Ireland or elsewhere, can ever prosper.” We wish he 
would enforce that maxim,—of the universal applicability of 
which, however, no one can be convinced unless a very liberal 
allowance of temporary prosperity be admitted as perfectly 
compatible with the denial of true prosperity,—on his Par- 
nellite allies, on those, for instance, who approve of a doctor’s 
writing down beforehand what he proposes to discover in the 
condition of an Irish prisoner whom he has never seen, and 
before he has even had a personal interview, publishing it as 
his own evidence as to that prisoner’s state. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech to the fifteen hundred was very 
violent. Referring to the emblematic figures of Poland and 
Ireland on the presentation vase, he said that not even in 
Poland is there an adequate parallel to the condition of 
Ireland. Even in the barbarous administration of the 
Neapolitan prisons under King Bomba Mr. Gladstone found 
signs of grace which he could not find in the administration 
of the Irish prisons by Mr. Balfour. King Bomba “ did not 
put his political prisoners into the company of felons.” It 





has been shown that in his celebrated pamphlet Mr, Gladsto 
expressly complained that Poerio and his friends were pe: 
rounded by felons, and that they had to pay even to be 
accommodated in a separate division of the same room - that 
they were loaded with heavy chains, and exposed to the most 
foetid atmosphere, which even the prison doctors declined to 
enter; and that their hardships were to Mr. O’Brien’s hard. 
ships what the sufferings of the martyrs were to the sufferin 
of soldiers under discipline. But, of course, what Unionist 
deny, and justly deny, is that politicians who incite Irish 
tenants to break deliberately the law of contract, are politica] 
prisoners in any true sense. Irishmen all over the country 
denounce Mr. Balfour and the British Government as base 
bloody, and brutal till they are hoarse ; they advocate if they 
please, not only Home-rule, but independence; and no one 
touches them. If they had done similar things in Naples 
in 1851, or if they did them in Poland now, their lives woulg 
not have been worth an hour’s purchase. None the less Mr, 
Gladstone suggests that the tyranny in Ireland is worse than 
the tyranny in Naples or Poland. This is the very ne plus ultra 
of partisan exaggeration. 


The inquest on the suicide of Dr. Ridley ended on Friday, 
August 17th, after having occupied twelve days, in a verdict 
of “temporary insanity, produced by the apprehension of dis. 
closures at the Mitchelstown inquest.” The jury further stated 
“that Dr. Ridley was compelled to act in his official capacity 
in contravention to his own humane and considerate views,” 
We have dealt elsewhere with the inquest as a whole, and 
have pointed out how it exhibits the organised conspiracy for 
defaming the characters of their opponents existing among 
the Irish Nationalists, and how it shows the nature of the 
machinery of oppression and falsehood employed to maintain 
that conspiracy. The evidence, so far as it bears upon Dr. 
Ridley’s death, shows that the unfortunate man was driven 
to suicide from the sense that he had placed himself in the 
hands of men absolutely pitiless and unscrupulous,—men 
who, in his own words, would “use every means to blacken 
and damage every one opposed to them.” 


Though painful to state, it is difficult to believe that the 
real facts of the case were not these. Dr. Ridley was a poor 
man, with a wife and family dependent upon his private 
practice. When the Crimes Act prisoners were sent to 
Tullamore Gaol, he was placed in this dilemma. If he 
treated them like ordinary prisoners, he would be de 
nounced for his “barbarity” and cruelty; if he did not, 
he would be committing a grave breach of duty. Intimi- 
dated by the violent language of the Press, by threatening 
letters, by personal insults, Dr. Ridley—according to Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Lane—yielded to the temptation, and 
tried to buy off the attacks of the Nationalists by smuggling 
food to the prisoners, and by representing to them that he 
regarded their treatment as too severe, and that he only 
acquiesced in it through compulsion. Meantime, he was 
expressing completely contrary opinions to his brother- 
officials. When the inquest upon Mr. Mandeville took place, 
and Dr. Ridley was called upon to give evidence, he could not 
face the threatened exposure. If he told the truth as to the 
effect of the prison treatment on Mr. Mandeville, he knew 
that the Nationalists would show him no mercy in regard to 
divulging his private communications with them, and would, 
besides, ruin him in his private capacity. If he stated what 
was not true—namely, that Mr. Mandeville had suffered 
health while in prison—he would be confounded by his own 
official statements. From such a predicament the unhappy 
man sought refuge in death. That is how we read the circum- 
stances that led up to Dr. Ridley’s suicide. Our reading may 
be wrong, though, after careful consideration, it seems to us 
the most likely. In a word, Dr. Ridley, a weak, sensitive 
man, intimidated into doing wrong by the known ferocity and 
unscrupulousness of the Nationalists, committed suicide rather 
than face the exposure which he knew they had the power to 
make. 


On Friday, August 17th, the strike of the Paris navvies 
came to an end, after lasting twenty-five days, the funds at 
the disposal of the men being exhausted. M. Boulé, who pre 
sided over the Strike Committee, after informing the men that 
no more money was left out of which the strike could be mail 
tained, announced that each individual could act as he might 
think fit. The result was a general return to work on th? 
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art of the men. The privations endured during the strike 
have been very great. It seems strange that the men, 
knowing that they had no real organisation upon which to 
rely for help, should have voluntarily entered upon a move- 


ment which could end in nothing but misery and disaster. 


must 


The International Congress on Inland Navigation, which is 
“ast now in session at Frankfort-on-the-Main, may well feel 
that to it belongs the future of European engineering. If an 
admirer of the great exploits of railway construction points 
to them and asks, ‘Will the next generation be able to show us 
anything as great as these?’ he may be assured that though 
different in kind, its work will be none the less marvellous. 
To make waterways deep enough and wide enough to carry 
ocean-going vessels right up to the great inland cities, and to 
eat communications from sea to sea through isthmuses and 
promontories,—that is the engineering of the future. Already 
in England there are signs of what iscoming. The Manchester 
Ship Canal is half dug. Sheffield is beginning to survey its 
water-road to the sea; and Birmingham is maturing plans for 
bringing ships to her doors. From the West, too, comes the 
news that a canal is to be cut through Somersetshire and 
Dorsetshire, which will connect the English Channel with 
Bridgewater Bay, on the estuary of the Severn, and will 
shorten the distance for ships between Bristol and the Baltic 
and German ports by three hundred miles. The thought of 
the great ships sailing between the Somersetshire orchards 
and by the towers of Taunton is certainly strangely fas- 
cinating. Besides, if the great canals can only be kept clean 
and well supplied with water, there is no reason why they 
should do anything to injure the beauty of the scenery through 
which they pass. 


The Times of Monday publishes an interesting despatch 
from Sir Robert Morier in regard to our commercial relations 
with Siberia. It has been known for some years that it was 
possible for a ship during the summer months to pass through 
the Iron Gates of the Kara Sea, and enter the Arctic gulf into 
which drain the great Siberian rivers, the Yenisei and the 
Obi—rivers to be compared with the St. Lawrence or the 
Mississippi, and navigable for nearly two thousand miles for 
vessels of large draught. Now, however, the original dis- 
coverer of the passage, Captain Wiggins, has returned to the 
venture first undertaken by him forty years ago. He last year 
succeeded in navigating an iron steamer of four hundred tons, 
the ‘Phenix,’ from Newcastle-on-Tyne, through the Iron Gates, 
and two thousand miles up the Yenisei to Yeniseisk, the first 
large town on thatriver. There at this moment lies the ‘Phenizx,’ 
of Newcastle, in the heart of Asia, and only a few hundred 
versts from the Chinese frontier. In navigating his vessel up 
the unknown river, Captain Wiggins was helped by the blind 
chief of a Samoyede tribe, “ whose accurate descriptions from 
memory of the landmarks enabled the ‘ Phenix’ to ascend in 
safety.” The chief had known Captain Wiggins eleven years 
before, and recognised him by his voice. The Russian Govern- 
ment have wisely and generously acknowledged the service 
done them by Captain Wiggins, and have granted a five years’ 
concession for the free entry of certain classes of goods up the 
Yenisei, and a similar concession for one year up the Obi. 
If this trade route can be regularly kept open, it is difficult to 
overestimate its importance in the development of Siberia. 


The full accounts of the collision between the steamers 
‘Geiser’ and ‘Thingvalla,’ off the Nova Scotia coast, which 
Teached London on Saturday last, show that the ‘Geiser’ 
—the ship which sank—lost 79 of her passengers and 
26 of her crew; in all, 105. No very clear explana- 
tion of how the collision occurred has as yet been given. 
Though the weather was very bad, and the night dark at the 
moment when the ‘ Thingvalla’ struck the ‘ Geiser,’ it appears 
that an hour before, the vessels had sighted each other. The 
officers and crew of the ‘ Geiser,’ during the very short time 
allowed them between the collision and the sinking of their ship, 
Seem to have behaved well; but on the part of the passengers 
there was a frantic rush to the lifeboats, ending in two of 
them being rendered utterly useless. The second officer of 
the ‘Geiser’ managed to save his life in perhaps the most 
remarkable manner ever recorded. He was asleep in his berth 
. the time of the collision, and only awoke to find “the bow 
tt amoyad ploughing its way right through his state-room.” 

shed through his mind that his only hope of safety was 





to get on board that steamer. As he reached the floor from 
his berth he saw “ the anchor-chains of the ‘ Thingvalla’ right 
in front of him.” To these he clung, and as the ‘ Thingvalla’ 
drew away from the ‘ Geiser,’ he climbed over her bow, and 
found himself in safety. 


A story from the Japan Weekly Mail has been going the 
round of the papers which shows, if true, that “Treasure 
Island” contains not a word that is impossible; and if 
untrue, that a very remarkable rival to Mr. Louis Steven- 
son in his special field has arisen in the Far East. There is 
the treasure, two millions sterling in doubloons, “cut out” 
and carried off the moment it was put on board a brig—the 
date is 1823, and the place Peru—and before the owners could 
get on board, by an English Lieutenant in the Peruvian Navy. 
There is the Lieutenant’s voyage across the Pacific, and the 
burying of the treasure in a secret island. Then comes 
the inevitable mutiny on the way home, and the Lieutenant, 
two officers, and the equally inevitable cabin-boy leave by 
stealth in an open boat, having first set the ship on fire. 
Before the boat reaches land, however, one of the four is 
murdered and thrown overboard. The survivors safe on shore, 
the cabin-boy goes off for his master on an amatory errand to 
Lima, and is there imprisoned. Thus, only the Lieutenant 
and one other man know where the treasure is. Next, the 
Lieutenant and his companion charter “a small fore and aft 
schooner, the ‘ Swallow,’” commanded by Captain Thompson, 
and set out to realise their store. During the voyage, however, 
the other man tips the English Lieutenant overboard as he 
sits “on the lee rail” chatting with him, and thus remains 
alone in possession of the secret. The Captain of the 
‘Swallow’ next has his suspicions, overhauls the dead man’s 
things, and finds the chart of the island. Meeting another 
English Captain near the island, the two agree to share, letting 
the remaining buccaneer also share if he points out the exact 
spot. To this he appears to consent; but before putting off 
to shore in the ship’s boat, he goes below, fills his pockets with 
iron and lead, and then going down the ladder, pushes off the 
boat with one foot from the side of the schooner, and drops 
feet first into the sea. Mr. Louis Stevenson is said to be 
yachting in the Pacific. Surely he could not do better than 
search for this new Treasure Island. 


Mr. Henry Richard, M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil, and repre- 
senting not only Welsh Nonconformity, but the principles of 
the Peace Society, died suddenly on Monday, at the age of 
seventy-six. He was, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Dillwyn, the most popular of the Welsh Members; but he 
identified himself too much with political moonshine like the 
moral abstractions of the Peace Society. Nevertheless, he was so 
good and upright a mun, so hearty a believer in the principles 
he advocated, so deeply convinced that ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments are founded on injustice, so persuaded that by preaching 
peace to the world at large you could prevent the cruelties and 
miseries of war, that he commanded a very great influence in 
Wales, and the hearty respect of the House of Commons, 
Such men are no more influential as politicians than popular 
lecturers on astronomy are influential as astronomers. Yet they 
popularisea political morality which they do not greatly assist 
us to apply. Still, their career undoubtedly renders it very 
much easier to settle dangerous questions like the ‘ Alabama’ 
question, by peaceful means, without popular obloquy, than it 
would have been before their career had been run. 


Mr. Gladstone made a speech on spade husbandry, the 
cultivation of fruit, and poultry-keeping, at the Hawarden 
Flower-Show on Thursday. He showed that poultry might be 
easily made to pay a net profit of 1d. a week per fowl, which 
he thought a very fair profit in bad times, and that even poor 
land, if thoroughly cultivated with the spade, might be made to 
yield exceedingly good crops of fruit, strawberries, raspberries, 
&c., and that to an extent which would even enable the culti- 
vators to purchase their small farms out of the profits they 
had made. This ought to be very encouraging to Mr. Jesse 
Collings, who writes an interesting letter in Friday’s Times to 
show how the last Liberal Administration neglected the 
subject of small holdings, though they turned out their pre- 
decessors by carrying the resolution on the subject which Mr. 
Jesse Collings had supported. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 99} to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE NOCTON AND HAWARDEN SPEECHES. 


i eer was one passage in Mr. John Morley’s speech 
in Lincolnshire which we read with much pleasure 
and more astonishment. It was his disquisition on the 
grandeur of the British Constitution, and the fearful risk 
involved in tampering rashly with the slow product of the 
ages. As it happened, the eye of the present writer 
caught the fine comparison between the gradual growth 
of our historical Constitution and the gradual uprising 
of the matchless cathedral in the neighbourhood of which 
Mr. Morley spoke, before it caught the context, and it was 
to the reader a subject of as much bewilderment as delight 
to find Mr. Morley descanting on the labour, the devotion, 
the genius, and the faith which had gone to the building 
of that great pile, and warning his audience that it would 
be even easier to build another cathedral like that of Lin- 
coln, than “to build up again the great fabric of freedom 
and wisdom which the efforts of our fathers have built up 
for us.” That was a thought worthy of the man who has 
read his Burke and loved him, and, indeed, it recalls vividly 
one of the finest passages in one of the most celebrated of 
Burke’s productions. We could hardly refrain from 
thinking that Mr. Morley was actually recanting the 
doctrines which he had preached to us for the last six 
years, and denouncing the creed which teaches the people 
of England that they are to exchange the old Parlia- 
mentary Constitution under which the Kingdom has grown 
up for centuries, for a hotch-potch of brand-new Federalism 
less suited to the circumstances, character, and habits of 
the country, and to the historical traditions of our people, 
than the English system would be to the people of the 
United States. But we soon found out that Mr. John 
Morley’s warning had nothing to do with this brand- 
new Federalism that Mr. Gladstone and he are hanging 
over us,—that it was all aimed at the strictly de- 
fensive use of the closure in the House of Commons 
which Mr. Morley and his allies have forced upon the 
Government if they are not to become the laughing-stock 
of Europe. Never, surely, was a grand simile turned to 
humbler uses than when Mr. Morley compared the difficulty 
in building such a cathedral as that of Lincoln, to the 
difficulty in rebuilding the British Constitution, after the 
use of the closure in the House of Commons had under- 
mined it. Why, it is not the closure which has undermined 
it at all, but, if it be undermined, it is the obstruction 
which did the undermining,—the obstruction for which 
the closure is the only remedy. Let the obstruction 
disappear, and the need for any anomalous use of the 
closure will disappear with it. Would that Mr. Morley 
could suggest any remedy equally pertinent and equally 
easy for the chaos which he and his friends propose to 
introduce into the constitutional life of the United 
Kingdom by the Federalism which they are now 
pledged to substitute, if they can, for the structure 
which it has taken centuries to elaborate! Yet the 
main drift of Mr. Morley’s speech was, in effect, one 
‘ong illustration of the immense difficulties of his own 
proposals. He dwelt on nothing so much as the popularity 
of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Parnell, and the unconstitutional 
character of the policy which treats the favourites of the 
Irish people as the enemies of the British Government. 
Well, does Mr. Morley suppose that the British Govern- 
ment locks up Mr. Dillon and treats Mr. Parnell with 
doubt and suspicion, simply because they are the favourites 
of the Irish people, or rather, because, being the favourites 
of the Irish people, they have set in motion a policy which 
seems to the great majority of the British people one abso- 
lutely intolerable in its tyranny and injustice? Of course, 
Mr. Morley for himself would deny that it is intolerable ; 
but he cannot deny that a very large proportion of the 
people of Great Britain think so. Now, whether it be a 
very large minority or a considerable majority who 
think so, does Mr. Morley really suppose that the diffi- 
culty England and Ireland have in living together 
in peace, will be removed by giving the Irish majority, 
whose principles, at present at least, the electors of 
Great Britain utterly distrust and condemn, full liberty 
to crush the minority and to confiscate Irish property 
after the fashion for which Mr. Davitt, the true guide 
of the revolutionary party, contends? It does seem to us 
the strangest possible mode of setting at rest a critical 


ra 

and impassioned controversy between, say, three-fifth 
the Irish pepple, and either a considerable majorit = vd 
immensely large minority,—call it which you will wd 
people of Great Britain, to invite the latter to swall : 
their scruples, surrender without discretion to the formas 
and then look quietly on while those gross injustices 
embodied in the law of Ireland which for the last a 
years have been embodied in the illegal tyranny of ro 
Nationalist Party. Come what may of such a Proposal, 
the one thing that cannot possibly come of it, is a recon, 
ciliation between the two peoples. D 

But strange as was Mr. John Morley’s Saturday speech 
in Nocton Park, Mr. Gladstone’s Monday speech jy 
Hawarden Park was stranger still. He spoke of our 
relations with Ireland, not merely under the penal laws 
not merely when Roman Catholics were denied political 
rights, not merely when a Protestant Church was estab. 
lished in a Roman Catholic country, but up to the present 
time, as “a fabric of infamy and disgrace,” and seems 
quite astonished and horrified that what he himself, after 
nearly fifty years of public life, did not discern to be “a 
fabric of infamy and disgrace,”—only having discerned jt 
indeed, three years ago,—any one should now be able to 
regard in any other light. But that is but a trifle. The 
speech is a tissue of exaggeration so enormous that the great 
statesman appears to have shrunk away, and the great 
rhetorician only to remain. Ireland is compared to Poland, 
and to Naples under Bomba, and the whole drift of the 
comparison in both cases is to make his audience re 
the government of Ireland as worse than that of either 
country, so far as they are compared together; and no one 
knows better than Mr. Gladstone that when, in addressing 
a popular audience, a comparison of this kind is made for 
the purpose of exciting popular indignation, the people 
who hear it are sure to extend the comparison, unless they 
are expressly warned not to do so, to other points to which 
the orator did not draw attention. Mr. Gladstone gave 
no such warning ; and we will answer for it that of those 
who read and heard his speech, nine-tenths at least went 
away under the impression that Ireland is governed more 
tyrannically than Poland, and that the state of its prisons 
is much worse than the state of the Neapolitan prisons 
under King Bomba. Mr. Gladstone did not say so, and, 
of course, does not think so. He knows as well as 
we know that Ireland has and uses more liberty of 
speech than England ever finds occasion to use; that 
the agrarian laws of Ireland are,—thanks in great 
measure to himself, but in great measure also to the 
present Government,—more favourable to the peasantry 
than those of any European State; and that, as for 
her prisons, they are at least as well ordered as any 
prisons in Europe or America. But if any fifteen of the 
fifteen hundred who heard him speak, think so, it was 
not his candour which revealed it. His general thesis 
was that the oppression of Ireland is more discreditable 
to us than the oppression of Poland is to Russia, and 
that in the prisons of Ireland there are worse abuses than 
there were in the prisons in which Poerio and his col- 
leagues were confined when Mr. Gladstone visited Naples 
thirty-eight years ago. Then what could be more extrava- 
gant, more calculated to make his hosts of admirers weep, 
and his hosts of enemies rejoice, than Mr. Gladstone's 
denunciation of the unfairness of the Commission Bill on 
the ground that if Mr. Parnell should be proved to be the 
author of the letters which the Times has attributed 
to him, he will lose everything that a public man 
values, while if the Times should be proved to have 
attributed to him what he did not write, the Times would 
lose little or nothing ? In the first place, if the Times were 
proved guilty of deliberate fraud, which not even Mr. 
Gladstone probably supposes likely, it would lose, we 
believe, enormously. We might even hope that as an 
English journal it would be ruined, to say nothing of what 
it would lose in damages in the English and Scotch actions. 
But it is true, of course, that if it were proved guilty only 
of moderate credulousness, it would not lose anything 
considerable, except in the way of heavy damages in the 
libel actions. But what has that to do with the matter? 
Does Mr. Gladstone seriously maintain that the trial of 
Warren Hastings before the House of Lords was grossly 
unjust, because if he had been found guilty he would have 
lost everything, while by his acquittal the impeachers lost 
nothing, even if they did not, as we suppose they did, gam 





in popularity with the English people. It is of the very 
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ings that when a great iniquity is imputed in 

mata ot age man, public or private, he has more to 
by the proof of the charge than his accusers have by 
vag roof, otherwise the Public Prosecutor would be in 
ys pa whenever the jury acquitted the accused. A 
; estion more astounding than the assumption implied 
ae Gladstone’s complaint, —namely, that when a man 
falls under suspicion of a great iniquity, the question of 
his guilt cannot justly be inquired into unless there is 
somebody who will suffer as much if it turns out that he was 
falsely accused, as the accused will suffer if it turns out that 
he was truly accused,—we can hardly conceive proceeding 
from a great statesman’s mouth. Such speeches as Mr. 
Gladstone’s and Mr. Morley’s fill us with despair. They 
seem to show that the Home-rulers have no longer any 
common ground of argument with the Unionists. And 
whether that be our fault or theirs, or partly ours and 
y theirs, as is most probable, that is a condition of 
things which threatens the gravest ills to the people of the 


United Kingdom. 





THE ISOLATION OF FRANCE. 


IGNOR CRISPI’S singularly severe snub to the 
French Government, delivered just before his visit to 
Prince Bismarck, certainly looks like a deliberate attempt 
to make France feel her isolation in Europe; and though 
itis no omen of immediate war, it appears to portend the 
direction from which the approach of war next year is 
to be feared. Of course we must recollect that Signor 
Crispi nourishes in his heart a bitter grudge against the 
country which inflicted on the Garibaldians the crushing 
defeat of Mentana; nor will he have forgotten that it was 
not only the late Emperor of the French, but a considerable 
number of French Republicans, who exulted in that 
crushing blow to the revolutionary party’s hopes. But a 
grudge of that kind would certainly not have led to this 
studied display of scorn for France, had there not been 
another Power behind Italy at least. as anxious as Italy to 
wound France, and ready to bear the brunt of the anger 
which the wound might produce. It looks very much as if 
Germany, now confident in her ability to keep Russia quiet, 
were desirous at the very least to humiliate France, if not to 
provoke her into some rash mood of retaliation, and as if 
Germany felt that it would be far easier to accomplish this 
through the mediation of Italy, than in any other more 
direct way. M. Goblet’s Note was certainly not very com- 
plaisant in tone, but that it should elicit so scornful a reply 
as Signor Crispi’s, and that the publication of that reply 
should be followed up without the loss of a day by the 
Italian Prime Minister’s journey to Friedrichsruh, where 
Prince Bismarck’s reception of him was as significantly 
cordial as the Note had been scornful, is hardly explicable 
except upon the theory that Prince Bismarck knew and 
approved beforehand of Signor Crispi’s intention, and that 
his reception at Friedrichsruh was part of the programme. 
It is not every day that a powerful State like France 
is accused by a Power which is greatly its inferior in 
physical force, of exciting “a peaceful population to 
disregard the law and to defy the authority of the 
established Government,” or that such an accusation is 
immediately succeeded by a display on the part of one of 
the greatest Powers in Europe of an ostentatious friend- 
liness to the accuser. Moreover, it is impossible not to 
connect this diplomatic by-play with the young German 
Emperor’s extraordinarily exaggerated and entirely un- 
necessary declaration that before giving up a single stone 
of the recent German acquisitions, the forty-two millions of 
the German people and the two millions of her national 
Army should be left on the field. Such a statement is too 
Violent in tone to be businesslike, and sounds wilfully melo- 
dramatic. And as there had been no threat from France 
to which it was an answer, it is impossible not to find in 
it a deliberately provocative element, and equally impossible 
to separate that provocative boast from the sarcastic tone in 
Which Signor Crispi proposes to wind up a discussion that 
he regards as “closed.” It is worth notice that Signor 
Crispi’s Note is dated August 13th, and that the German 
Emperor’s speech in unveiling the statue to the Red 
mince was delivered on August 16th, when Prince Bismarck 
was already, no doubt, fully aware of the tone taken in 
Signor Crispi’s Note. One can hardly doubt that the 
German Emperor calculated his words so as to show that 
if the provocation came from Italy, the danger to be in- 





curred in resenting it would proceed from a still more 
formidable State. 

We cannot say that we see the isolation of France with 
any satisfaction. The French Republic has, indeed, done 
nothing of late years to earn respect. Its policy has been 
narrow and irritating,—more irritating, perhaps, till 
within the last two or three months, towards England 
than towards any other Power. The French till then did 
all they could to thwart our policy in Egypt, and to vex 
us and our Dependencies in the Pacific. It was not till 
they began to see that they were isolating themselves, 
and that in leaning upon Russia they might be leaning 
on a very dubious ally, that they at all mended their 
attitude towards us ; nor has the general tone of the French 
domestic policy been such as to excite respect. None the 
less France is a great State which cannot be driven to bay 
by the sense of the hostility of all the surrounding 
Governments of Europe, without the most unfortunate 
consequences. It was this sense of being shut out from 
Europe which led the representatives of France at the end 
of the last century into a great many of their worst acts, 
and we do not think that the consciousness of a similar 
ostracism is at all likely to improve the French Govern- 
ment of the present day. 

If Italy should really be made the means of provoking 
France into a war, it must be, we suppose, with the notion 
of repeating the conquest of 1870, and following it up by 
even stronger measures, such as the partitioning of France. 
We cannot believe that any good would come out of 
such a war, and still less out of such a partitioning ; and 
yet we do not see what purpose there could be in the 
provocation of such a war, unless it were intended to follow 
it up by the dismemberment of France. Now, as the 
rending away of Alsace-Lorraine has certainly not made 
France at all less restless, we believe that any further 
development of the same policy, with even less excuse, 
would increase instead of attenuating the evil. Little as 
we admire the recent Parliaments and Governments of 
France, fully as we recognise that France has had no strong 
Minister since Gambetta’s death except M. Jules Ferry, 
and that his policy was generally as bad as it was strong, 
we see no prospect of any sort of remedy in fresh badgerings 
of France from outside. We greatly fear that the only 
consequence of these badgerings will be first to increase the 
excitability and suspiciousness of the French people, and 
then, perhaps, to inflame their passions. In neither 
result is there any tendency to implant that political self- 
control and sober judgment which the French people so 
greatly need, and which the leading men in France seem 
at present quite unable to supply. But the more 
France is let alone,—the more she is made to feel that 
though she will not be allowed to dictate to the other 
Western Powers, she will be left mistress of her own 
destinies, unless she voluntarily embarks in a war of 
revenge,—the more chance there is that at last she will 
settle down into some groove of unaggressive development. 
At all events, in the opposite policy, the policy of bullying 
and frightening her and making her feel that she is alone 
in Europe unless she can lure back the Czar to her aid, 
there is no hope, apart from the intrinsic unreasonableness 
and injustice of that policy. While we rejoice to see Italy 
declining to be dictated to by France, and calmly ignoring 
her unreasonable interference, we have no satisfaction in 
observing the eagerness of Signor Crispi to assume a provo- 
cative attitude, and the evident approbation which that pro- 
vocative attitude inspires in the bosom of Prince Bismarck 





GENERAL BOULANGER ONCE MORE. 


HY General Boulanger should have been victorious 

in three departments after being beaten in two 

only the other day, it is hard to say. Perhaps if we knew 
the exact circumstances in each case, the difficulty would 
disappear. Political parties are differently distributed in 
different parts of France, and the three departments 
which went to the poll on Sunday had before given the 
Reactionists a majority. The different elements in the 
Reactionary party may also be differently distributed in 
different constituencies. Wherever the Bonapartists are 
strong, General Boulanger is likely to succeed ; but where 
the Royalists are strong, his success is by no means 
certain. For the Royalists are now divided into two well- 
marked groups. There is one group, represented by the 
Gaulois, which holds that at present the business of the 
Royalists is simply destruction. They have to overturn 
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the existing Republic. There is another group, represented 
by the Figaro, which holds that the Royalists should be con- 
structive as well, and that the fact that General Boulanger 
is hostile to the Republic as it is, does not entitle 
him to the support of the friends of the Comte de 
Paris. According to the one group, any stratagem is 
profitable, provided that it be used against the Republic. 
According to the other, the Royalists will only march 
wisely if they march under their own flag and under their 
own leader. Neither section would be content to have 
General Boulanger for its ruler; but the one thinks that 
it may safely pretend to be content with him, whereas the 
other prefers to proclaim its hostility to him from the first. 
According as one or other of these sections happened to 
predominate among the Royalists of a particular depart- 
ment, General Boulanger might win or be defeated. 

One thing, however, is clear. General Boulanger is still an 
important personage in France. He has not been put out of 
court by his recent misfortunes. If his reverses a short 
time back meant that France had turned against him, his 
successes last Sunday meant that France had come back 
to him. If, as is more probable, his reverses only meant 
that a part of France was hostile to him, his subsequent 
successes show that a larger and more important part of 
France is on his side. No by-elections will decide the 
question finally. Only a General Election can give us 
the exact measure of General Boulanger’s popularity. 
But the very fact that in the interval it will be im- 
— to speak positively on the question may of itself 
1ave an important bearing on French affairs. It will be 
always open to the enemies of France to say that General 
Boulanger is the coming man. Even if he were defeated 
in other by-elections, it would still be possible to say this, 
because defeat has been followed by victory in his past 
career, and may again be followed by it. There is no 
reason, however, to suppose that General Boulanger will 
run any such risk. Probably it will be out of his power 
to do so, for by-elections are not likely to be permitted 
during the last year of the Chamber; and even if it were 
in his power to offer himself again, he would have the good 
sense not todo so. For the present he has got all he wants. 
For the next three months he will be the representative of 
three departments, and as he said to the reporter of the 
Figaro, “‘ can there be a better situation for a politician ?” 
After that, indeed, he can only represent one; but in the 
next Chamber he hopes to do a great deal more. In 1889, 
he will present himself as a candidate in every consti- 
tuency, and in those for which he is elected but cannot 
sit, he hopes to secure the return of Revisionists. . Indeed, 
he feels no doubt that he will do so. On August 18th he 
had sixteen supporters in the Chamber; on the 20th he 
had twenty-five. Nine Deputies who till Sunday last had 
held no communication with him, sent in their adhesions 
on Monday. If the notion once gets about that General 
Boulanger is to be the Grand Elector, every Deputy who 
is uneasy about his seat will be eager to gain his favour. 
Whether these calculations prove true or false, they cannot 
well be proved false for another year ; consequently, any 
Power that wishes General Boulanger’s success has a year 
in which it can treat it as assured without opportunity of 
contradiction. That is a chance which may conceivably be 
turned to very serious account. 

Even now, if the Moderate Republicans had sufficient 
sense and courage, they might do something to retrieve their 
fortunes. To form a Ministry, indeed, is to all appearance 
out of their power. For that purpose, the support of the 
Reactionists would be wanted, and the only doubt that 
presents itself to the Reactionists is whether they shall 
leave the Republic to die, or help to bring its death nearer. 
But outside the Chamber, at all events, there must be a 
great body of Conservative opinion which is not Reac- 
tionary, which does not want a restoration of any kind, 
which is equally indifferent to the Comte de Paris and to 
Prince Victor. What these men really care for is good 
government. Give them a Cabinet which shall leave the 
Church alone, be economical in expenditure, raise the 
necessary revenue by sound methods of taxation, treat the 
Army as a military instrument, and not as a means of 
propagating democratic theories, maintain the independ- 
ence of the Magistracy, and secure to every citizen full 
freedom to go about his business with no uneasiness as to 
the future, and they will be perfectly satisfied. If the 
Republic is to live, it must be by securing the support at 
the next election of men of this way of thinking. That can 





Te 
only be done by giving them something tangible 
If the Republicans in the gusnnialbaadiies waa cn 
country to-morrow, there are scarcely ten of them who 
could point to their votes and speeches in proof of thej 
determination to support a Cabinet of this kind and ion 
other. All the rest are more or less included in ae 
tremendous indictment which the Duc d’Audiffret Pa; kn 
brought against the Republic on Thursday. — 
But though in the year that probably separates France 
from another General Election, there is time to do some 
thing to build up a Republican Opposition which should 
have some chance of recommending itself to the op 
servative electors, what trace is there of any intention 
on the part of the Opportunists of turning this jp, 
terval to account? We can see none whatever. The 
principal organ of the Opportunists—as, we SUppose 
the Temps may fairly be called—is quite aware of 
the danger; but when it comes to suggest a means 
of averting it, it has nothing newer or more effectual in 
its armoury than “ Republican concentration.” We are 
confronted, it says, by a coalition resembling that of 
May 16th, and now, as then, we must meet the enemy by 
“the concentration of all Republicans round the Govern. 
ment for the common defence of Republican institutions,” 
Surely never was there a more unfortunate analogy. Qn 
the 16th of May, the Reactionary party appeared, at all 
events, to be playing the revolutionary game, and the 
great body of French Conservatives who did not wish 
to see a Conservative Republic overthrown were willing 
to join even the Extreme Left in defeating Marshal 
MacMahon’s enterprise. To-day the Reactionary party is 
again attacking the Republic; but that Republic is no 
longer Conservative, and unless it can once more be made 
so, there is no reason to suppose that the great body of 
French Conservatives will lift a finger in its defence. They 
are much more likely to join with General Boulanger in 
upsetting it. Consequently, the work to which the 
Moderate Republicans are called is not that of rallying 
round M. Floquet,.who represents and embodies every. 
thing that has made the Republic unpopular. It is rather 
that of showing that the Republic, as understood by M. 
Floquet and those who think with him, is a mere caricature 
of the genuine Republic. The dissociation of the true 
Republicans from the false, not their union in one dis. 
credited body, is the end at which the Opportunists should 
aim. Unfortunately for themselves and the Republic, 
they seem powerless to detach themselves from the Radical 
ailies who have consistently used them to bring about the 
common ruin of all Republicans alike. 





AN ORGY OF DEFAMATION. 


“fINHERE is a great change for the worse in Mr. 
O’Brien’s condition. He has lost colour and 
weight, and is unmistakably assuming the appearance of 
a person drifting into phthisis. I attribute the change to 
the conditions of his imprisonment, close cell, confinement, 
innutritious food, and unsuitable bedding,—plank-bed. 
I find that he has been confined in a cold, dark- 
some, sunless cell, treated to a plank-bed, and kept on 
bread and water till he fainted,” &c. These words were 
written and made public by Dr. Charles Ronayne, one of 
the Nationalist doctors who visited Mr. O’Brien while in 
prison, and testified to the inhumanity and barbarity with 
which, it was alleged, he was being treated. Yet Dr. 
Ronayne was forced to admit in evidence that every one of 
the words which we have quoted were written by him before 
he had seen Mr. O’Brien, or could possibly have noticed 
“his change for the worse.” When Dr. Ronayne 
detected Mr. O’Brien’s “loss of colour and weight,” when 
he observed Mr. O’Brien “ unmistakably assuming the 
appearance of a person drifting into phthisis,” when he 
“found” Mr. O’Brien’s cell “cold,” ‘“darksome,” and 
“sunless,” it was merely with his mind’s eye; for, instead 
of being with Mr. O’Brien at Tullamore Gaol, he was two 
hundred miles away at his own house in Youghal. More 
than that, Dr. Ronayne had to confess that at the time a 
which the words we have quoted were written, he did 
not even know Mr. O’Brien personally, and that though 
he could not admit that he had never seen Mr. O’Bniet, 
he had not done so for six months. No doubt the report 
thus drafted was not put on the visitors’ book of t 
prison till after actual sight of the prisoner, and contails 
a few alterations,—the “ darksome cell,” for instance, dis- 
appearing. The report, however, which the world at large 
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din the Freeman’s Journal, and which was universally 


sovepted by Nationalists and Gladstonians as damning 
idence of the cruelty of the Government, was the report 


made by Dr. Ronayne the evening before he set out to visit 
Tullamore Gaol and Mr. O Brien. sal 
Thedesire to gain every possible advantage by the bringing 
of charges of cruelty and inhumanity, and the determination 
to force these charges upon the public mind, irrespective 
of any restraints of truth or honour, exhibited in the story 
of Dr. Ronayne’s report, 18 typical of the whole Nationalist 
system of influencing public opinion. Utterly unscrupulous 
as to the use of truth or falsehood, utterly pitiless as to 
whom they torture and ruin, utterly callous as to the 
nature of the methods and the instruments they employ, 
the Nationalists have entered into what is, in truth, 
nothing more nor less than an organised conspiracy to 
influence public opinion against the men and the measures 
employed to maintain order and good government in 
Ireland. By those who watch their doings closely, the 
workings of this conspiracy, though often hidden with 
very great ingenuity, can nevertheless be always detected. 
Every now and then, however, some accident lays the whole 
machinery completely bare, and then the most careless 
and superficial observer can, if he choses, see what the 
Nationalist movement really is. Such an opportunity has 
been afforded by the orgy of defamation, falsehood, and 
treachery which has just come to an end in the closing of 
the Coroner’s inquest on the death of Dr. Ridley. We 
have dealt elsewhere with the inquiry as it affects the 
suicide. Here we shall merely endeavour to notice some 
of the evidence which exhibits the working of the con- 
spiracy we have described. In the first place, let us 
examine the spirit in which the Coroner conducted the 
inquiry. The suggestion that an officer armed with judicial 
or semi-judicial powers, however insignificant, has not 
acted in accordance with his trust, is one which we are 
exceedingly unwilling to make. It is, however, impossible 
to pass over in silence this portion of the reports of the 
inquest. We shall, therefore, draw the attention of our 
readers to certain passages, and ask them whether the 
Coroner was conducting the inquiry so as to get at the 
truth, or so as to play the part required of him in the con- 
spiracy for influencing public opinion in England. During 
the sitting of August 3rd, Mr. Ronan, the counsel for the 
next-of-kin, wishing to show how the attacks in the 
Nationalist paper of Tullamore had affected Dr. Ridley’s 
mind, asked one of the witnesses whether he had seen an 
article with the words,—“ He [Dr. Ridley] was the prison 
surgeon, and under his supervision the prison Thugs did 
their work.” The Coroner, however, at the suggestion of 
one of the Nationalist counsel, refused to allow the article 
to be read, and even would not permit the perfectly legitimate 
question,—“ Seeing what you believe to be the principal 
nationalist organ in Tullamore which contains those words 
referring to Dr. Ridley, do you believe there was a 
feeling against him?” On August 8th, Mr. Ronan, 
cross-examining Mr. O’Brien as to his credibility, 
asked whether United Ireland had not brought a charge 
of pecuniary corruption against the Lord Chief Baron. 
Mr. O’Brien parried the question. Mr. Ronan then 
proposed to read the passage. To this proposal the 
Coroner replied, “ Certainly!” The Coroner, however, was 
reckoning without his witness. Mr. O’Brien at once 
corrected him with the “common form” Nationalist 
objection to unpleasant questions,—“ The whole object of 
this is to get his extract into the Times of London, in 
which answers would be garbled and distorted.” At this 
the Coroner at once turned round, ruled the question 
inadmissible, and even refused to take a note of Mr. 
Ronan’s objection. On August 9th, when Mr. Lane was 
under cross-examination, the Coroner refused, after a 
protest from the witness, to enforce a question which he 
had at first allowed. It is not necessary to quote further 
instances of the kind, though in almost every day’s reports 
are to be found cases in which evidence telling against 
Nationalists was disallowed, in which the Coroner would 
not enforce questions against Nationalists, and in which 
he refused to take notes of special objections or observa- 
tions. Worse than all, however, was the Coroner’s refusal 
to allow Dr. Ridley’s own letters to be put in evidence. 
Surely, the dead man’s letters were the best possible proofs 
that could be produced as to his state of mind during 
the period at which he wrote them. One of them, too, 
actually shows that the writer considered his life en- 


dangered by the persecution to which he was subjected 

by the Nationalists. Passing from the conduct of the 

Coroner, perhaps the strongest evidences of the conspiracy 

to represent, regardless of truth, the treatment of the 

prisoners as barbarous, are the facts which come out in 

connection with the reports of Dr. Moorhead. Dr. Moor- 

head, our readers will remember, was the Nationalist doctor 

who, as a Magistrate, had a right to visit the prison, and 

who sent his reports dwelling upon the harsh treatment 

of the prisoners and their lack of food to the Press. ‘All 

the reports,” said Dr. Moorhead in evidence, “I made 

about the political prisoners, were based upon the assump- 
tion that they were getting no food except from the 

prison authorities.” Yet Dr. Moorhead, at the same 
time, practically admitted that he was aware—he said 
he would not swear that he did not know—that one of the 
prisoners, supposed to be getting no meat, got it every day. 

In other words, the man who was specially responsible for 
raising the outcry over Mr. O’Brien’s starvation knew 
quite well that he was all the time being well fed. Such 
is the Nationalist standard of truth and honour. But if 
Dr. Moorhead’s action was contemptible and disingenuous, 
what are we to say of that of Mr. O’Brien and his fellow- 
prisoners? Mr. O’Brien deliberately allowed and en- 
couraged his friends and the Nationalist doctors to talk of 
the privations he suffered from want of food, to make 
party capital out of his supposed starvation, and appa- 
rently also did his best to conceal the true facts even 
from those friends. Dr. Moorhead stated that he 
“never understood from the prisoners themselves that 
they were on anything else but prison-fare,” and Dr. 
Ronayne declared, “ Mr. O’Brien always led me to believe 
that he got no food other than that supplied by the Prisons 
Board.” Yet, in truth, he was all the time receiving a 
supply of food from outside. It was all very well to get the 
food, but its consumption must not be allowed to interfere 
with so good a subject upon which to howl to the English 
public for help and protection. Though secretly sustained 
with sandwiches, the cause must not lose the telling picture 
of hunger gnawing at the vitals of Mr. O’Brien. For such 
are the methods by which Irish independence is to be won! 
Into Mr. Lane’s evidence on the subject of the smuggled 
food we need not enter ; suffice it to say that much the same 
disingenuousness is exhibited in the same way. Before, 
however, we abandon our excursions into the evidence at the 
Ridley inquest, we must say a word as to the manner in 
which one of the witnesses defamed the character of the 
dead, apparently in the pure wantonness of his animosity. 
The Rev. Father Murphy, a priest at Tullamore, in the 
course of his evidence said of Dr. Ridley that he was a 
“hypocrite,” and that he had “ heard charges of immorality 
against him in his professional capacity.” Pressed to sub- 
stantiate these charges, he gave the name of a woman 
whose accusation it was afterwards proved had been of the 
most absurd kind, and then took shelter behind his office, 
declaring that though he had heard plenty more charges, 
he would give no names, as they were told him in his 
capacity as a priest. In this refusal he was supported by 
the Coroner, the result of the evidence being that Father 
Murphy was allowed to tell enough of what he declared he 
had heard as a priest to blast the dead man’s character, 
and then not compelled to state what might have enabled 
Dr. Ridley’s relations to disprove the whole accusation. If 
the confessional is to be used to allow priests to shelter 
their slanders thus, the ends of justice must be utterly 
defeated. 

We have said enough to show our readers what was the 
character of the evidence given at the Ridley inquest. 
Any one, however, who will be at the trouble of searching 
through the reports will find plenty of evidence as extra- 
ordinary as that we have given. Indeed, the Fermoy 
inquiry is a mine of information as to the tactics of the 
Nationalists. Mr. Morley complains in his last speech that 
Unionists will not believe that the Nationalists speak the 
truth. If he will take the trouble to read the evidence 
given at Fermoy, his surprise and indignation at this fact 
may perhaps be somewhat lessened. 





THE NAVAL MANQUVRES. 


T is possible to make too much, as well as too Little, of 
the naval operations which came to a close at noon 

last Monday. They were experiments carried out on fixed 
regulations of a purely artificial character, and no one can 
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say that the incidents we have witnessed would have 
occurred in a state of actual warfare. It is necessary to 
have rules for the sake of preventing calamitous accidents; 
but we must not blind ourselves to the fact that no such 
rules would govern the conduct of real business, when 
every one, friend and foe, would be free to exert all his force 
and faculties, restrained by nothing except what we may 
call the natural conditions of naval strife. No substitute 
can be devised for live shells and loaded torpedoes, 
none for the influence of fortune and the effects of 
craft and daring. Nevertheless, subject to these serious 
deductions, it may be fairly said that, within the limits 
of the rules, the war-ships, especially those of the 
blockading squadrons, were pretty severely tried ; that the 
possibility of breaking through the watchful cordon was 
demonstrated ; and that, to this extent, the experiments 
have proved useful. They have also shown that torpedo- 
boats, as auxiliaries of a blockading squadron, cannot con- 
tinuously keep the sea; that machinery is as much liable 
to accidents as the masts and rigging of the old wooden 
ships ; that the necessity for renewing the store of coals 
presents a difficulty not yet quite overcome; and that 
lagging steamers are as troublesome as slow sailers were 
in former times. Science is not all light without shade, all 
profit and no loss; and although the disadvantages and 
vexations now experienced are different in kind, they seem 
to be quite as plentiful as they were when Nelson and 
Collingwood and Pellew were virtually supreme at sea. 
Even the “discomfort and privation” seem hardly less, 
while the sufferings on board the torpedo-boats, judging 
from Admiral Baird’s language, appear to rival those 
endured in the notorious ten-gun brigs; since a ‘few 
nights longer would have finished up” the officers and 
crews, “who would not give in or hear of a relief.” That 
is a creditable touch, showing that the old stuff is still to 
the fore. 

Strictly speaking, the manceuvres of 1888 prove nothing 
except that blockades can nowadays be maintained only 
under exceptional circumstances. Watching a great port 
was always an arduous task, and since the sailing liners 
could not shut up completely Brest, Lorient, and Toulon, 
it may be assumed that had steamers existed, Napoleon’s 
squadrons, if they thought it profitable, could have fre- 
quently put to sea. As it was, the wind occasionally 
favoured them, and they ran out, and remained until cap- 
tured or hunted into another port. If blockading has 
become practically impossible, then surely the scheme of 
naval tactics and strategy must be altered to suit the 
new conditions imposed by steam. It is more than 
doubtful whether instructed nautical imagination can 
foresee all or nearly all the varied contingencies of future 
naval warfare which will assuredly exemplify the beauties 
of the acquired facility and rapidity of movement. They 
are the new gifts which science has contributed to maritime 
warfare, and although they have rigorous limits, defined 
by the capacity of coal-bunkers and the proximity of 
floating or stationary stores, it may be presumed that the 
Power which makes the best use of them will win. As an 
army is said to go upon its belly, so a battle-ship goes upon 
its coal-bunkers ; and as the ocean cannot be requisitioned 
for fuel, the advantage should be to that side which 
organises the most effectively what we may call the fighting 
commissariat, the ammunition of the greedy and in- 
dispensable marine engine. From that point of view 
blockades are of less importance; for the Admiral who 
is most readily fed with coal will be the master 
of the sea, since an antagonist whose engines are put 
on short rations must hurry to the nearest depot 
whence he can procure the means of satisfying their 
appetites. Regulated motion, swift or slow, indepen- 
dent of wind and tide, is the new fact in warfare 
afloat. Stupendous ships, iron plates, enormous ordnance, 
quick-firing guns, electric lights, torpedoes, rams, have all 
had their counterparts ; but never, until the invention of 
steam, was a sea-king enabled to move as he wished over 
the restless waters. And in that novelty lurks the key to 
strategy in the use of fleets and tactics on the day of battle. 
The demonstration on the Irish coast that blockading 
is impracticable, is only one more impressive testimony 
to the far-reaching effects of the freedom which invention 
has conferred on the sea-warrior, limited only by the range 
of his genius for the business, and his command over stores 
of coal. Such being the principal new condition of mari- 


coal and iron, and a race which was always at home On sal 
water, should not, if it does its duty, feel more than . 
able apprehension lest it should fail, at all times and in 4 
places, to uphold its ancient renown. al 

Now that blockading cannot be relied on to thwart ang 
divide an adversary, three things seem to follow on th 
proof. We want adequate squadrons for battle—} 
the most effective mode of crippling an enemy—cruisers 
scour the sea and keep up the line of maritime communica. 
tion, and defensive works at all points ashore which it j 
essential to defend. We set small store by the mel 
raids on undefended towns. No nation ever did or could 
protect all its seaside abodes, and any nation which 
fritters away its floating forces in raids will, in the end 
suffer as much disaster as an army which should split 
itself up in plundering detachments. But the essential 
points—the great arsenals and dockyards, the estuaries 
leading to commercial and industrial towns, and some of 
the lesser bays—should be able to defy a cruiser and 
frustrate a coup de main. Surely the aim should be to 
exempt the fighting-ships, as far as possible, from any 
duty except that of finding and destroying the enemy, and 
to place them, as nearly as may be, in the position of an 
army in the field. That would not interfere in any way 
with shore defences, fixed or floating—batteries, mines 
torpedoes, rams—and would give the largest scope to the 
offensive powers of the fleet, because its base of operations 
abroad and at home would be self-dependent and secure, 
The raids have hinted pretty strongly that they are not 0 
now, and the need for a reasonable scheme of coast-defence 
is, we infer, one of the lessons taught by the failure of the 
British Admirals to detain in port their Achill adversaries, 

The protection of commerce is a large and difficult sub. 
ject, dependent, also, in a very great degree upon command 
of coal. It would almost seem that we may have to revert 
to the usages of a time when a large proportion of traders 
went more or less armed, and were their own convoys. 
The suggestion that the great fast steamers should 
habitually carry guns and a fighting crew looks like sound 
business, and will have to be adopted if we are to retain 
our ocean trade. The cost of subsidising a couple of 
hundred greyhounds of the sea might be considerable, but 
the measure would add security not only to them, but 
to the lesser craft afloat, and would materially relieve, 
and therefore augment, the offensive strength of the Navy. 
But if this is done, it must be done as a matter of business, 
and as part of a well-laid system of offence and defence, 
which should be the fruit of the late manceuvres. 


THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL’S PROTEST. 


7 Bishop of Liverpool hates Popery; but what a 

Pope he would make! His protest against the 
Lambeth Encyclical breathes the very spirit of infallibility. 
The Encyclical was signed by the Primate and the 
Secretaries on behalf of the Conference, and it was 
naturally assumed that it represented the mind of the 
Conference with moral, if not with absolute, unanimity. 
The Bishop of Liverpool has written to the Times to 
correct this impression. It is, he says, “a complete 
mistake. I myself, for one, had no voice or hand in 
drawing up the Encyclical. I saw no rough draft of it 
after it was drawn up. I never read a line of it before it 
appeared in the columns of the Times. In short, I must 
disclaim any responsibility for its contents.” The in- 
evitable inference from this is that the publication of the 
Encyclical as an expression of the mind of the Conference 
was a fraud, a hole-and-corner concoction which had never 
been submitted to the criticism of the assembled Bishops. 
The Primate’s courteous and gentle explanation shows that 
there is no ground whatever for the Bishop of Liverpool’s 
insinuation. “The draft Encyclical Letter, embodying the 
reports and resolutions of the month, was, after full notice 
on the previous days, read over, first as a whole, and then 
again for discussion, paragraph by paragraph, in the 
presence of the whole Conference, with the exception of 
the few Bishops (eight out of 145) who were on that day 
prevented by illness or other causes from being present.” 
It now appears that “ pressing diocesan engagements” 
prevented the Bishop of Liverpool from being present and 
taking part in the discussions of the Conference. But 
what right had he to assume that his solitary dissent 
must have been shared by many other Bishops? He 





time warfare, a nation which possesses boundless beds of 


now admits that he is “in the unpleasant position of 
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peing one of a very small minority.” It would be more 
correct to say that he is in a minority of one; for it may 
pe fairly assumed that the silence of the other seven 
relates who were unavoidably absent means assent. We 
do not, however, quarrel with the Bishop of Liverpool 
for being in a minority of one. What is reprehensible 
is his implied imputation on the good faith of the 
Primate without taking the trouble to ascertain the facts. 
But although we do not dispute Dr. Ryle’s right to 
set up his own private judgment against the otherwise 
unanimous judgment of the Anglican Episcopate through- 
out the world, we do think that this self-assertion comes 
with a bad grace from a Bishop who is so fond of lecturing 
the clergy for not yielding implicit obedience to Episcopal 
mandates. But passing this by, let us consider “the one 
glaring defect” of the Encyclical against which Dr. Ryle 
rotests. It is the omission of any distinct reference to 
the “unhappy divisions about the Lord’s Supper which 
threaten to break up the Established Church, unless 
speedily healed.” So far, we are at one with the Bishop. 
The divisions which he deplores do seriously threaten to 
break up the Established Church of England, and we 
regret that the assembled Episcopate at Lambeth had 
nothing to say on the subject. But why does Dr. Ryle 
regret it? What remedy would he propose for the 
healing of our unhappy divisions? He leaves us in 
no doubt on that point. He desires “some bold 
declaration that, with the utmost toleration, our Church 
will never readmit the Mass and auricular confession, or go 
behind the Reformation.” In other words, Dr. Ryle 
would “make a solitude, and call it peace.’ The Church 
of England numbers about twenty thousand clergy. Of 
these, the school to which Dr. Ryle belongs cannot claim 
more than one-sixth ; and what he modestly proposes is 
that the doctrine and worship of the Church of England 
should be pared down to the standard approved by himself 
and the Church Association. He does not say this in so 
many words; but his language plainly implies it. “ The 
glaring defect ” of the Encyclical, he says, is its abstinence 
from a bold declaration against ‘the Mass and auricular 
confession.” Let us consider what this means. 


We abstain from discussing these matters on their 


merits. We do not mind, for the sake of argument, con- 
ceding to Dr. Ryle anything he may choose to believe 
about the Mass and auricular confession. The question is, 
—first, as to the justice of his proposal; secondly, as 
to its bearing on the future of the Church of England. 
What does Dr. Ryle mean by “the Mass”? Has he got any 
definite idea in his head upon the subject ? Does he think 
it means Transubstantiation ? He protests against “ going 
behind the Reformation.” Good. But inthe First Prayer- 
Book of the Reformation we read of the Lord’s Supper, 
“commonly called the Mass.” Will Dr. Ryle reply that 
the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. was condemned and 
superseded by the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. ? Let 
him read the Act which gave legal sanction to the Second 
Book, and he will find it emphatically declared that the First 
Book was compiled under the superintendence of the Holy 
Ghost, whereas the Second Book is declared to be a 
reluctant concession to the clamour of ill-informed and 
impatient agitators. The First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 
still stands as that of which Cranmer and his colleagues of 
the Reformation most approved. It is Dr. Ryle, therefore, 
who seeks to “ go behind the Reformation.” He draws his 
bow at a venture, but it is the leaders of the Reformation 
whom his arrow hits. But, to pass from words to things, 
what is it that Dr. Ryle wishes to see condemned under 
the word “Mass”? “Does he mean the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, and anything that symbolises that doctrine ? 
But that question has been settled by the Courts of Law. 
Th “Ditcher v. Denison,” and in “Sheppard v. Bennett,” the 
doctrine of the Real Presence has been ruled to be legal. 
It would seem, then, that Dr. Ryle would have had the 
Lambeth Conference go behind not only the Reformation, 
but the Courts of Law in addition, for the sake of narrowing 
the Church of England to the dimensions of the Church 
Association. If Dr. Ryle had more than a tyro’s knowledge 
of the literature of the Reformation, he would not need to 
be told that such denunciations of the Mass as are to be 
met with there do not apply to the doctrine of the 

Tesence in the sacrament at all, but to the corrupt 
accretions which gathered round that doctrine, such 
as Indulgences, Pardons, the sacrilegious sale of masses, 
and the like. Dr. Ryle may think that his own opinion 





ought to outweigh the judgment of the Reformers, nor are 
we concerned to dispute his opinion of himself; but no fact 
of history is more certain than that the English Reformers 
with one voice asserted the fact of the Real Presence in the 
sacrament, while leaving the mode of the Presence 
undetermined. Nobody that we have heard of has ever 
proposed to restore in the Church of England the Mass in 
the sense in which it was condemned by the English Re- 
formers ; and, therefore, the only intelligible meaning which 
Dr. Ryle’s language can bear is that the Lambeth Conference 
ought to have committed the Anglican communion to the 
Zwinglian view of the sacrament. It would have been 
much better, and somewhat more frank, to have said so in 
plain words. 

And similarly as regards the doctrine of auricular con- 
fession. Dr. Ryle is welcome, as far as we are concerned, 
to attack that doctrine as much as he likes. But let him 
clearly understand what he isabout. To attack the doctrine 
of confession is to attack the Book of Common Prayer. 
In the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, the use 
of which is obligatory on the clergy of the Church of 
England, the priest is bidden to “ move” the sick person 
to “a special confession” of sins—that is, to auricular 
confession—after which he is to use, if the sick man desire 
it, a form of absolution stronger in language than that 
which the Church of Rome puts into the mouths of her 
priests. And not only so, but the clergy of the English 
Church are directed in special cases to invite their 
parishioners to auricular confession and absolution by way 
of preparation for the Holy Communion. Moreover, the 
Bishop of Liverpool professes to give this very power 
of absolution, in very awful and emphatic words, to every 
man whom he ordains to the priesthood. How does he 
reconcile these solemn official acts with his jaunty de- 
nunciation of the doctrine? Is he in earnest? If he 
is, let him cease the perpetration of what must be to 
him a shocking farce, and let him begin to agitate for 
anew Reformation. The doctrines of priesthood, of the 
Real Presence, of auricular confession in special cases, are 
embodied in the very structure of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Let Dr. Ryle make war upon them by all means ; 
but let him qualify himself for the combat by doffing the 
uniform of a service which he disowns. His letters are 
dated from Scotland, and it has been publicly stated that 
when he crosses the Tweed he turns his back upon 
Episcopacy, and officiates and worships in the Presbyterian 
communion. So be it; but cannot he see that a prelate 
of such fluid principles is not precisely the person to 
assume the airs of an Elijah towards his Episcopal 
brethren ? These appeals to the Reformation, and to 
loyalty to Church principles and legal obligations on the 
part of men who openly set at naught doctrines which they 
are officially bound to preach and practise, are at once 
nauseous and demoralising. If the Bishop of Liverpool is 
really anxious to bear a hand in helping to heal “our 
unhappy divisions,” let him begin by setting an example of 
loyalty to the principles and doctrines of the Prayer-Book ; 
or let him honestly declare that he can no longer use the 
Prayer-Book till all the doctrines which he abhors are 
rooted out of it. But let him at the same time weigh well 
the consequences. He has done his best to stamp his own 
idea of theology and worship on the Church in Liverpool, 
and the result is not encouraging. A recent census has shown 
that in Liverpool the Church has but little hold on the 
population. The school of doctrine and worship to which 
Dr. Ryle belongs, has lost its hold on the educated classes, 
and has scarcely any influence over the masses. He is 
solicitous for the Establishment. Let him be assured that 
the success of his policy would mean the certain Disestab- 
lishment of the Church after the next appeal to the people. 
The policy initiated by Archbishop Tait before he died is 
the only policy that can save the Establishment,—the policy 
that is, of mutual charity and toleration. If High Church, 
Broad Church, and Low Church cannot agree to live in 
peace within the same fold, the days of the Establish- 
ment are numbered. There can be no question at all that 
the condemnation of the Bishop of Lincoln would mean 
Disestablishment after the next General Election. It 
seems to us that the Primate will occupy an impregnable 
position in refusing to let the case go to trial. Bishops 
are not mere mechanical administrators of an inflexible law. 
They are fathers of their flocks and overseers of the 
Church, and must, therefore, have regard to other things 
not less sacred than rigid enforcement of legal decisions. 
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The conscience even of pagan Rome could perceive that 
the strictest enforcement of legal justice might be the 
highest injury. In truth, the Bishops cannot enforce the 
law impartially without rending the Church in pieces; 
for the law is universally disobeyed in some particulars. 
It is the duty of the Bishops, therefore, to have regard to 
all the circumstances, and as they cannot enforce the law 
all round, to refuse to put it in force at the bidding of 
officious outsiders. Each case should be judged on its 
own merits, and not by any rule of Procrustean uniformity ; 
and when good is being visibly done—let the agency 
belong to whatever school—it would be culpable folly to 
put it down in deference to a Pharisaic subservience to 
the letter of legal obligation. 





THE IRISH INCIDENT AT OLYMPIA. 


R. GLADSTONE and Mr. John Morley should 
consider the significance of the incident at Olympia 
on Monday evening, when the Cork band refused to play 
“God Save the Queen!” on the ground that it was a party 
tune, and not welcome to the ears of Irish Home-rulers. 
That reminds us of the way in which the health of the 
Queen was given in February at the Lord Mayor’s lunch 
in Dublin, when Lord Ripon and Mr. John Morley were 
the guests of the occasion. The toast was given in a low 
tone by the Lord Mayor, but talking went on while it was 
being drunk, and a number of the guests present remained 
seated and took no part in drinking the toast. On that 
occasion the presence of two ex-Ministers of the Queen made 
it necessary to get the loyalty done, though it was done 
with as much economy of loyalty as if the Irish were all 
but bankrupt in that quality. But at Olympia the loyalty 
was altogether omitted, even at the risk of provoking a 
collision between Irish Home-rulers who profess to detest 
the notion of Separation, and English roughs who have no 
notion of letting the Irish make an offensive show of their 
disloyalty on English ground, and under circumstances 
where the Irish are reaping the advantage of English 
goodwill. We are glad that the collision did not take 
place. But we must say that we think Lord Arthur 
Hill would have done better to send the disloyal band 
back to Cork, than to compromise the matter by in- 
troducing another band to play the National Anthem. 
One thing is clear, that a band which does not loyally 
recognise the Queen, is not entitled to be called in Mr. 
Gladstone’s sense a band of Home-rulers. It is a band 
of Separatists; and what business have Separatists in 
the heart of an English Exhibition? Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley are always preaching to us that the 
Irish nation have no wish at all for Separation, seeing 
that they regard Separation as utterly alien to Irish 
interests. Well, if that be so, what does this disgust 
at the drinking of the Queen’s health and the playing of 
““God Save the Queen!” meany The Queen is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s and Mr. John Morley’s Queen no less than Lord 
Salisbury’s and Mr. Balfour’s. If the great majority 
which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley expect, were 
obtained at the next General Election, and if they should 
carry their Home-rule scheme, the Queen would give the 
Royal assent to that Bill as certainly as to any other Bill 
passed by her Parliament. Hostility to her and to the 
National Anthem must mean more than hostility to the 
Union,—can mean nothing but hostility to the Throne ; 
for though Mr. Gladstone says that to preserve the Union 
is his dearest wish, and that it is the wish of the Irish 
Home-rulers too, yet even the dissolution of the Union 
and the return to the status quo before the Union 
would not imply any change in the attitude to the 
Throne; whereas what this disloyalty to the Queen 
really means is repudiation of the Throne, which is a 
great deal more than repudiation of the Union. And this, 
we maintain, is the legitimate outcome of the Parnellite 
outery. What Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley have 
to convince us of is that Irishmen who, while professing 
only the principles of Home-rule, carry their hostility to 
England to the point of objecting to honour the Queen, 
will exchange all their dislike to the Queen for cordiality 
the moment she has given her assent to a scheme for 
restoring to Ireland an Irish Parliament and giving her 
an Irish Administration. 
Now, is that a reasonable expectation? Surely, if it 
were, the Irish people would have accepted Mr. Gladstone’s 
plan ex animo, and have taken the Throne, provisionally 





at least, to their hearts, as part of that plan. How can 
they be honest in cheering for Mr. Gladstone’s polie 

when they make an exception as regards that a 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy which Mr. Gladstone tells ys 
that he has chiefly at heart? How can they really have 
adopted the “Union of hearts” as their dearest wish 
when their disgust for the Union of realms is so profound 
that they cannot, even on English ground, play « God 
Save the Queen!” without loathing? We maintain that 
those who look upon these indications as the true symptoms 
of Irish feeling, and on Mr. Parnell’s assurances that the 
Trish nation have accepted Mr. Gladstone’s offer with a 
glad heart, as mere steps taken to gain possession of 
formidable weapon which would make Separation more sure, 
are interpreting the phenomena far more honestly than 
those who are so sanguine of a “Union of hearts” that 
they sedulously ignore every trace of the recoil of Irish 
hearts from English hearts, even under circumstances most 
favourable to a cordial mutual understanding. 








FIDELITY. 

N one of the popular African novels of the day, “Ulu.* 
all the interest of which is concentrated in the sketch 
which it contains of the native races on and near Kilman. 
jaro,—an interest that seems all the stronger by contrast with 
the feeble attempt to connect it with a commonplace love-story 
of the most conventional type,—Mr. Joseph Thomson, the 
African explorer, has given us a very striking sketch of 
a little Negro maiden whom he supposes to be under con. 
sideration by an Englishman weary of the conventional 
world, as a possible wife. The native chief who is anxious 
to ally himself with this powerful Englishman, makes him 
a present of his daughter as a wife, and the Englishman 
half-accepts the gift,—at all events so far as is implied in 
placing her under the care of the wife of his Mahommedan 
servant, and endeavouring to educate her to become his wife 
at some future time. By this education he hopes to find out 
how far he can awaken in her the moral and spiritual life of 
Europe. In this he wholly fails. Ulu shows again and 
again the savage instincts of her race. They crop out in 
all their old force when the savage tribe by whom she is 
taken captive make a feast, and suck the blood of the 
cattle they have killed. Indeed, she is quite unable to 
restrain herself from yielding to her desire to join in the 
savage orgy, though the white lady who is her companion 
in captivity has just enough influence with her to hold 
her back. But in spite of all the barbarous instincts which 
survive in her, she exhibits one quality in even greater 
force than the Europeans themselves,—we mean fidelity to 
the master whom she looks upon as husband and master 
too, though he has never really even promised to make 
her his wife. And Mr. Thomson illustrates the fidelity 
of the coloured races also in the person of the English- 
man’s Mahommedan head man, Uledi, who, like Ulu herself, 
is faithful unto death. Evidently Mr. Thomson holds that 
fidelity is much more the virtue which the lower being 
exhibits towards the higher, than the virtue which the higher 
being exhibits towards the lower. His picture of Ulu’s 
fidelity to Gilmour is very vivid and pathetic. The author 
says of it:—Of the complex feelings he [the Englishman] 
had awakened in Ulu’s darkened heart, Gilmour suspected 
nothing. In considering their respective relations one to 
another, he had unconsciously laid more stress on his 
feelings towards her, than on Ulu’s towards him. As he 
had so often said, he liked her as a man may his dog, 
she him as a dog may his master. Thinking only how 
little such a liking is to the man, who is capable of some- 
thing so much better, he neglected to consider how much it 
may be to the dog, who is not capable of anything better.” 
But it does not follow that because fidelity is a very much 
larger proportion of the dog’s life than it is of the man’s, the 
man’s fidelity to the dog ought not to be even more certain 
and strenuous than the dog’s fidelity to the man. The fidelity 
which a man owes to God is, of course, very much more in 
proportion to finite human nature, than God’s fidelity to any 
single human being, can be in proportion to God’s infinite 
nature. None the less we regard God’s fidelity to each of 
his creatures as something infinitely deeper and more cer- 








*Ulu: an African Romance. By Joseph Thomson and Miss Harris-Smith. 
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tain than the fidelity of the best of human beings to God. 
If this tale were a true one, the poor little negress who 
sat beside the fever-stricken body of her master and her 
husband,—as she at least regarded him,—through the night, 
searing away the hyenas from him, and who succeeded in 
saving him at the ultimate sacrifice of her own life, was 
even more worthy of the praise of fidelity than the dog 
who guarded his master’s bones for three weeks after his fall 
from Striding Edge on Helvellyn,—just because the negress 
had more power of dread in her, more capacity for con- 
ceiving the fate which threatened her, and was more free 
to choose between the fidelity she owed, and the life to which 
she very naturally clung. Doubtless the dog’s fidelity bore 
a much larger proportion to his nature than the negress’s 
did to hers; in other words, it was less of a virtue in the dog 
and more of an instinct, while to the negress it was less of a 
mere instinct and more of a virtue. Just so the fidelity 
which the higher mind owes to the lower, is more free and 
less instinctive than the fidelity which the lower owes to 
the higher. But the upward-looking fidelity, though it 
touches us with a deeper sense of pathos, probably because 
it thus occupies the whole, or almost the whole, nature 
of a creature that clings to some one above itself, is more 
of a noble instinct and less of a free and voluntary 
obligation, than the downward-looking fidelity which is 
clearly conscious of what it owes to those depending on 
its exercise. The clan that deserts its chief in an hour of 
peril is ignoble, but not so ignoble as the chief who in a 
similar crisis deserts his clan. The disciple who from 
cowardice deserts his master is sure to carry about with him 
to the end of his life the sense of bitter shame; but the 
master who in like circumstances deserts his disciples will 
certainly suffer, and deserve to suffer, an indefinitely keener 
remorse and agony of self-scorn. A ruler who has betrayed 
his people is a much more contemptible kind of traitor than 
the people who betray their ruler. 


Probably the reason why Mr. Joseph Thomson is filled with 
such genuine admiration for the virtue of dumb fidelity which 
the lower races so often exhibit towards the higher, is that it 
is the token of an ascending development of character; while 
the fidelity with which the higher races treat the lower 
does not necessarily mark an ascending character at all, 
though the absence of it would mark impending degradation. 
We cannot help admiring the trait by which a character 
that is opening to admit new influences from above, shows 
that it is sensitive to those higher influences ; while we assume 
as a matter of course that the character which stands on 
the higher level owes it even to itself to justify its position by 
strictly fulfilling all the obligations that it has incurred to those 
below. Hence, we do not even exult when it does fulfil those 
obligations, though we feel the great shame of its failing to 
fulfil them. We do not greatly blame, though we despise the 
child who is too cowardly to help his father in the moment of 
danger; but we abhor the father who is too cowardly to 
help his child. The former only shows that he has not the 
strength to resist a crushing temptation; the latter shows that 
he has the meanness to succumb to one that ought to be very 
slight. Fidelity, which in the lower creature is the token that it 
is loyal to the upward attraction, signifies, superficially at least, 
in the higher creature, only that it is not disposed to fall back- 
wards into a moral ruin which it has learned to think utterly 
unworthy of itsown dignity. Perhaps, however, that is not the 
highest interpretation of the kind of fidelity which the nobler 
natures show to those beneath them. Perhaps, after all, even 
in the case of the fidelity which is exhibited by the highest 
human natures to those beneath them, we shall find it, 
wherever it is least imperfect, to be a derivative from the 
fidelity with which they follow the guidance of a higher mind. 
That seems to be the meaning of the saying, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” The fidelity of superior minds to 
creatures which stand on a lower level than themselves is very 
apt to vanish when it is not supported by this upward-looking 
fidelity which regards its obligations to those below, as properly 
included in its obligations to those above. The man is very apt 
to accept the fidelity of the dog without remembering that he 
owes it any fidelity in return. The powerful are very apt to 

accept the fidelity of the humble with a sort of patronage that 
18 quite oblivious of the reciprocal duty thereby incurred. It is 
only in looking up to perfection itself that we find full security 





for the duties that we owe to those who seem to be below us. The 
fidelity which is half condescension is exceedingly apt to become 
infidelity after all. Weare such poor creatures that we cannot 
look down without losing our heads. It is only in looking up 
that we can be secure. And, therefore, we hold that even that 
larger and more binding fidelity which the stronger owes to the 
weaker, is, for creatures like ourselves, never really secure, 
unless it is felt as a poor and humble recognition of that infinite 
debt which we owe to one standing infinitely above us, who 
imposes upon us the obligation of dealing by the least of our 
fellow-creatures as we are dealt by from above. Condescending 
fidelity is very apt to give way suddenly without any warning ; 
it is only the fidelity which is rendered to those who can measure 
and judge us, which is really to be trusted for eliciting in us 
all the noble service of which we are capable. 





LEGAL FICTIONS. 

HE use which Mr. Parnell has made of the process known 
in the Scotch Law as arrestment, in order to bring his 
action against the Times in Edinburgh, calls to mind the 
quaint fictions and devices by which the English Courts of 
Law were wont to extend their jurisdiction. Though the 
process of arrestment cannot strictly be said to be founded 
upon a legal fiction, it nevertheless partakes somewhat in its 
nature of those specially pampered children of the law. The 
claiming of jurisdiction over a man because he has within the 
power of the Court a sum of money between £1 and £1 10s. 
—the lowest recorded instance—commends itself no more 
strongly to natural reason, than the fictitious pleas for the 
same purpose employed a hundred years ago in the English 

Courts of Common Law. 

Among the most curious and entertaining of English legal 
fictions was that by which the Courts extended their jaris- 
diction in actions for trespass against the person beyond the 
seas, and threw a shield of protection over all English-born 
subjects, wherever injured. At first sight, the means em- 
ployed may seem a little coarse. Let us state the difficulty, 
and the manner in which it was overcome. A plaintiff, when 
he brought an action, was forced to set forth accurately the 
place in which he was injured. Now, in the case of a British 
subject injured by some Colonial Governor beyond seas, if 
the injured man simply said that the trespass—“ trespass” in 
law means an injury to the person just as much as a wrongful 
entry on land—took place at Calcutta or Gibraltar, or 
Minorca or Nova Scotia, the Court would have been bound 
to admit to the defendant that it had no jurisdiction, and to 
dismiss the case,—a course fraught with very grave incon- 
veniences, since it would have allowed no redress by action at 
law in the case of tyrannical and oppressive Governors. Accord- 
ingly, the Courts allowed the plaintiff to state in his declaration 
that the trespass had taken place “at Fort William in Bengal 
videlicet in London in the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow in the 
ward of Cheap,” and absolutely refused to let the defendant 
deny that Fort William was or ever had been in the parish of 
St. Mary-le-Bow. The most notable of all the cases in which 
this mode of procedure was adopted and declared good by the 
Court was that of “ Fabrigas v. Mostyn,” 1773—Fabrigas was 
the oppressed British subject, Mostyn the English Governor 
of Minorca during our occupation—a case rendered immortal 
by the delightful ballad of one who has so often made the dry 
waste places of the law blossom with humour and the charm 
of scholarship.) Let us tell the story in his words :— 

“ Minorca lies in the Middle Sea, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit ; 
Was aforetime of England’s empery, 
And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it. 
John Mostyn bare rule within that land, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit ; 
On such as misliked him he laid strong hand, 
And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it. 
On Anthony Fabrigas he hath passed, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit, 
And his body in prison six days hath cast, 
And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it.” 
Perhaps many of those who have read these verses have 
imagined that the refrain was only the outcome of the author's 
fancy. In truth, it is a simple transcript of the Declaration, 
wherein it is set forth how John Mostyn * with force of arms 
made an assault upon Anthony Fabrigas at Minorca (to wit) 
at London in the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow in the ward of 
Cheap,” &c. The ballad continues, Mostyn speaking :-— 
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“TI may go to England and take mine ease, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit ; 
For my trespass was done beyond the seas, 
And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it. 


But mark how Fabrigas doth devise, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit, 

With pleaders and serjeants wary and wise, 
And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it. 


In the Common Pleas they have sued their writ, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit ; 

And holden Mostyn to answer it, 
And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it. 


For three thousand pounds was the verdict then, 

Within the Ward of Cheap to wit ; 
And also for costs fourscore and ten, 
And St. Mary-le-Bow to prosper it.” 
Thus was the jurisdiction of the Court of Common Pleas 
upheld. During the argument of the case on appeal before 
Lord Mansfield some very curious precedents were cited. One 
in particular may be noted, in which the Judges said, in regard 
to a bill of exchange, dated really in Hamburg, but alleged to 
be dated in London :—“ Being named in London, we, as 
Judges, ought to maintain the jurisdiction of our Court, if 
the case is not plainly and evidently out of our jurisdiction : 
and for this reason we ought to understand Hamburg to be in 
London, to maintain the action, because otherwise it would be 
out of our jurisdiction: and if, in truth, we should know the 
date to be at Hamburg ouster le mere, yet, as Judges, we should 
not take notice that it is ouster le mere.” This know-nothing 
doctrine, which in its extremest form took the following shape, 
—If an obligation bears date at Antwerp, or Callis-Sands, 
it shall be understood to be of those taverns in London and 
not of those places beyond the seas,” did not, however, appeal 
to the masculine sense and wisdom of Lord Mansfield. In 
his powerful judgment upholding the jurisdiction of the Court, 
he sweeps away all such half-hearted stuff and takes a far 
bolder course, acknowledging the nakedness of the fiction but 
defending its use. “Did any Judge,” he says, “ever think 
that when the declaration said, ‘in Fort St. George in Cheap- 
side,’ that the plaintiff meant that it was in Cheapside? 
No, it is a fiction in form. Every country has its forms. It 
is for the furtherance of justice that these fictions were in- 
vented ; to get rid of formalities, and to further and advance 
justice.” Lord Mansfield next dwells upon the sacredness and 
inviolability of fictions. Fictions were always the favourite 
children of the Courts, and though anything else in heaven or 
earth was an arguable point, they must never be questioned. 
“ This is a certain rule: You never shall contradict the fiction 
so as to deteat the end for which it was invented, but you may 
contradict it for every other purpose. Now, this fiction is 
invented barely for the mode of trial: to every other purpose 
you shall contradict it, but not for the purpose of saying, ‘ You 
shall not try it.’” Before leaving Lord Mansfield’s judgment, 
we cannot help quoting from it one delightful sentence, though 
it may not be specially 4 propos to our subject. It is as 
follows :—“ There are no local Courts among the Esquimaux 
Indians upon that part of the Labrador coast.” It is 
easy to see what conflicting feelings of regret, astonishment, 
and pity, were present in the great lawyer’s mind when he 
contemplated the miserable conditions of these poor Indians, 
—abandoned to the icebergs and the bears without even a local 
Court of Record. 


Besides the fictions described above for extending the juris- 
diction of the Courts of Law which were certainly beneficial 
in their action, the legal fictions by which the Courts prevented 
the land of England from being bound immovable in the 
chains of medieval statutes and customs deserve notice. The 
early history of English real property is the history of the 
struggle between the law-makers who desired to create 
perpetuities in the tenure of land, and of the Courts who 
desired to make land free to be sold, or left by will. The 
weapons of the former were statutes; of the latter, fictions, 
—and the fictions proved the stronger. Indeed, till the 
Fines and Recoveries Act, 1834, it was only by means of a 
sham suit, founded throughout upon fictions, that the system 
of entail brought about by the Statute De Donis could be 
broken. This fictitious suit, in its simplest form, may be 
described. Smith is the possessor of an estate entailed upon 
him and his heirs male. This entail he desires to break. 
Accordingly, he gets his friend Brown to britig an action 
claiming the estate. Smith then, instead of defending the 





i 
action, says in effect :—‘ You claim to be the true Owner, do 
you? Well, I don’t much care if you are, because the estate 
was warranted to my predecessor by a man named Robinson, 
If the land is really yours, he is bound to give me other lands 
as good. I shall therefore not bother my head about it, but 
shall let Robinson and you and fight it out.’ Robinson there. 
upon, who is also in the plot, comes forward and admits hig 
liability as warrantor, and becomes a party to the ficti. 
tious action. Brown, the original bringer of the action 
then asks leave of the Court to “imparl,” or privately 
confer, with Robinson the warrantor. After the “ imparlance,” 
Brown returns into Court, but Robinson does not. Brown 
thereupon notices that Robinson has gone off, “ departed in 
contempt of the Court.” Such conduct is, of course, not 
tolerated by the Court, and Brown at once obtains judgment 
by default, and the lands become his in fee-simple, Smith, the 
original possessor, being left to recover their value out of 
Robinson, who had warranted them. Then Brown, carrying 
out the original understanding, conveys back the estate 
in fee-simple to Smith. Thus every one assumes his old 
position, except that Smith, instead of being tenant for 
life, can now deal with his lands as he will. Such was a 
Common Recovery. How jealously this great fiction of the 
Common Law was guarded, and how sacred it was held, 
is amusingly illustrated by a passage in one of the 
reports, which describes how “ an utter barrister,” 
i.e, of the Outer Bar—named Hoord, “rashly, and with 
great ill-will, inveighed against Common Recoveries, not 
knowing the reason and foundation of them.” He was 
not, however, allowed to go unrebuked, but was “with 
great gravity and some sharpness reproved by Sir James 
Dyer, then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who said: 
He was not worthy to be of the profession of the law who 
durst speak against Common Recoveries, which were the 
sinews of assurances of inheritances, and founded upon great 
reason and authority,—Sed non omnis capit hoc verbum.” To 
treat of legal fictions and not mention John Doe and Richard 
Roe, the dummy plaintiff and defendant, behind whose backs, 
up till thirty years ago, were fought out all disputes as to 
the titles to land in England, would be an anomaly. The 
manner in which these personages were employed was simple 
enough. Brown claimed land in possession of Smith. Brown, 
then in capacity of landlord, made a lease of the lands claimed to 
the phantom John Doe. Then came another phantom, Richard 
Roe, acting on the side of Smith, and called “the casual 
ejector,” and nominally turned John Doe out of the lands 
supposed to have been leased to him by Brown. Then John 
Doe brought an action against Richard Roe. Behind these 
phantoms, however, fought the real litigants,—the Court, in 
order to protect its cherished fiction, refusing to let Smith, the 
man in possession, defend the action unless he admitted the 
lease to John Doe, or to let Brown bring it unless he admitted 
that John Doe had been ejected by Richard Roe. 

Readers accustomed to a different state of the law may ask,— 
‘But why all this bother with dummies for suitors; why did not 
the real men fight out the question of title?’ The answer is 
that but for the device of the sham lease and the sham eject- 
ment, the claimant would have had to bring what was called a 
real action,—i.e., an action dealing with real property,—and 
real actions, with their juries of knights girt with a sword, 
were so terribly cumbrous as to be quite useless to suitors. 
The Court, to turn the difficulty, allowed a fiction which let 
the claim be fought in another and far simpler way. 

The days of phantoms and of fictions are, however, over. 
They have played their part—not a small one—in obtaining 
substantial justice against the oppressor, and in preventing 
the land of England from becoming buried beneath the in- 
tolerable weight of perpetuities ; but now that less cumbrous 
methods have taken their places, men are apt to forget their 
virtues. Yet they have not experienced that last of ills,— 
they bave not fallen unwept and unsung. The poet we have 
quoted above has enshrined them together with that great 
spectre of the law, John Styles, in immortal verse. With his 
exhortation, let us leave them—“ pure flowers of pure law,” 
sure that no student will ever fail to keep for them something 
of reverence and regret. The poet addresses John Styles 
alone, but the words are not inappropriate to his mighty 
“cousins,” John Doe and Richard Roe :— 

« But the days of your reign are departed, 
And our fathers that fed on your looks, 
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Have begotten a folk feeble-hearted, 
That seek not your name in their books. 


Yet I pour you this drink of my verses, 
Of learning made lovely with lays, 

Song, bitter and sweet, that rehearses 
The deeds of your eminent days : 

Yea, in these evil days from their reading 
Some profit a student shall draw, 

Though some points are of obsolete pleading, 
And some are not law.” 





SURREY. 

URREY, although one of the smallest of English counties, 
S can boast of infinite riches in a little space. So varied 
are its attractions, that it is difficult to believe that all the 
treasures it holds are contained within 748 square miles. One 
corner of Surrey, as all Londoners know, has no beauty to 
commend it. The Borough may have been pleasant enough 
in Chaucer’s time; and when Queen Elizabeth went in her 
barge to Brixton, the little river on which she sailed may have 
had pleasant scenery on its banks; but the Effra, like the Fleet, 
has disappeared, and the dreariness of the road to Kennington, 
like many another road out of London, has no objects upon 
which the eye will rest with pleasure. Happily, the railroad 
can soon carry the Surrey tourist into scenes of beauty, and 
into a solitude as complete as if he were removed by hundreds of 
miles from the “Great Wen” which Cobbett disliked so much. 

Variety is a striking feature of Surrey scenery. It has 
river views so soothing and full of poetic charm as to be well- 
nigh unmatched. “My eyes drink the river as it flows,” said 
Cowper, and who that has gazed on the Thames from the 
famous terrace at Richmond, from Walton Bridge—a spot 
which inspired Turner—from Thames Ditton, or from Cooper’s 
Hill, praised by “ majestic Denham,” will not sympathise with 
the poet’s delight? The Mole, too, of which six poets have 
sung, although insignificant as a river, contributes not a little 
to the beauty of the woodland scenes through which, with a 
sleepy motion, it winds its silent way. The parks of Surrey, 
in which Art has lent a friendly hand to Nature, have a like 
kind of satisfying repose. They are free from formality, they 
are rich in sylvan loveliness, and in that peculiar beauty, at 
once picturesque and home-like, which in our conceit we are 
fond of calling English. What fairer home could man desire 
than Loseley, standing “grey and solemn at the head of a 
magnificent glade, half avenue, half forest-ride, in the midst of 
its unprofaned, old-world quietness”? What sweeter spot 
could be chosen for a summer day’s delight than Betchworth 
Park, with its magnificent Spanish chestnuts and noble avenue 
of limes? or than Norbury, which not only has extensive 
views over the loveliest parts of Surrey, but is equally to be 
praised for the beauty that the wanderer may, as it were, clasp 
within his arms? Truly says the author of that pleasant 
volume, “ Field Paths and Green Lanes,” that Norbury Park 
is not a place to be seen at one visit, but to be wandered over 
at leisure, “ sometimes in the lower parts, in company with the 
River Mole; sometimes among the woods, through which even 
a July sun scarcely has the power to pierce.” Mr. Jennings 
adds that the tourist should also penetrate into the Druid’s 
Grove, a solemn wood of yew-trees, of unknown antiquity, says 
one authority, of questionable antiquity, says another, of great 
antiquity we may confidently affirm, although it may not be 
true, as a brilliant writer has said, that these trees had reached 
their maturity when William the Conqueror was a boy. 

The parks and woods of the county cannot easily be over- 
praised; and yet they are not the most striking features of 
Surrey scenery. These are to be found, we think, in its hills 
of chalk and of greensand, in the long stretches of moorland 
covered with furze or heather, in grassy valleys hidden amidst 
fir-crowned hills and fed by clear streamlets, and in lanes 
with high sandbanks, up which the trees, eager to get a secure 
hold, stretch out their roots fantastically in all directions. 
And the loneliness of some parts of Surrey scarcely more 
than thirty miles from London will surprise every traveller 
who for the first time explores the county on foot or horse- 
back. For example, if when at Albury, which is but a few 
miles from Guildford, the familiar road is left and the 
traveller makes his way over the hills to East Horsley, we 
have Mr. Jennings’s authority for saying that he will find 
himself in a desolate region. “In all my wanderings,” he 
writes, “never have I seen in a civilised land such a deserted 
tract as this.” He calls it “a barren and melancholy expanse ;” 





but this is not a frequent characteristic of Surrey solitudes, 
and it is possible to walk for long distances across a country 
full of picturesque beauty, and glowing with colour, without 
meeting even with a labourer, although in the distance the 
blue smoke of cottages may be seen rising among the pine- 
trees. 

Surrey abounds with hills, some of which are of considerable 
elevation. Cooper’s Hill, Richmond Hill, Hindhead, Box Hill, 
Denbies, and Leith Hill, will satisfy every one who delights in a 
wide extent of prospect. From Leith Hill, nearly one thousand 
feet in height, Pope’s John Dennis “saw a sight that would 
transport a Stoic, a sight that looked like enchantment, and a 
vision beatific ;” and he declares that he had seen nothing 
equal to it either in Italy or in England. Twelve or thirteen 
counties can be seen from the hill, says John Evelyn, a state- 
ment the tourist must accept in faith, with the additional 
assertion, due to the historian of Surrey, that the spires of 
forty-one London churches are also visible. The author of 
Mr. Murray’s new and revised edition of “ A Handbook to 
Surrey ”—a volume indispensable to the tourist—says, with 
justice, that while the view from the top of Leith Hill is very 
fine, the artist will rather find his work among the picturesque 
hollows that lead up to it. We may add that the lover of 
Nature, although he may not be an artist, will find in the 
descent of the hill, especially towards Abinger, many a spot not 
to be surpassed for picturesqueness in any part of the county. 
The tourist who wishes to be convinced of this, should make 
his home for a few days, and he may do so with every 
comfort, at “ Abinger Hatch,” an inn which, strange to say, is 
not mentioned in the handbook, or at the homely little inn at 
Felday, whence he can explore Abinger Common, find his 
way through Friday Street, a spot of rare loveliness, to 
the Evelyn woods, and discover for himself many a scene 
too beautiful to be described in words. It matters little, 
indeed, which direction he takes, for Nature here is affluent ; 
and in sunny weather, when Autumn is just beginning to lay 
“his fiery finger on the leaves,” and the heather is in blossom, 
the rambler must be hard to please who does not gain from 
such beauty the fullest solace and refreshment.. The South- 
East, or Reigate division of the county, is, to our thinking, the 
most beautiful ; and yet the South-West portion, with Guild- 
ford on the north and Haslemere on the south, has so many 
charms, that our preference is perhaps more feminine than 
reasonable. In the lovely district around Haslemere, Nature 
is untrammelled, and there is probably no other town so near 
to London where the Laureate could have discovered a retreat 
so beautiful and so secluded as that which he has found on 
Blackmoor. 

There are few spots in England that have not associations 
which make them interesting to the traveller; and Surrey 
has many of such links between the present and the past. 
It must suffice to mention some connected with statesmen 
and with literature. At Putney, Gibbon was born and 
Douglas Jerrold died; and on Putney Heath, a place famous 
at one time for duels, William Pitt died in 1800, having him- 
self fought one there a few years before. Richmond was the 
home of Thomson, who died of a cold caught upon the river, 
though some say of love,—which, however, rarely proves a 
mortal disease at the ripe age of forty. Not far from Reigate 
stands an old house called Swain’s Farm. In Richmond Old 
Park, doubt it who will, Jeanie Deans had her famous interview 
with Queen Caroline. St. Anne’s Hill reminds us that there Fox 
spent his happiest hours; Cooper’s Hill, which rises from the 
meadows of Runnymede, perhaps the most famous historic site 
in England, is linked to Denham’s name; Chertsey to that of 
Cowley, who, like Thomson, died of a cold, after living for two 
years in the Porch House, which still stands to remind us of a 
true poet spoilt by pedantry and conceits. Glance where we will 
on the map, and village or town brings back recollections of 
books and men. Moor Park recalls Sir William Temple and 
the beginning of the strange, sad intimacy of Swift and Stella; 
Farnham Castle reminds us that the poet George Wither was 
appointed its Governor during the Civil War. Streatham calls 
up Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, and Fanny Burney; and of 
Fanny we think again when at Mickleham, where, having 
married her French husband, she lived for many years under 
the shadow of Norbury. A mile or so away, at the foot 
of Box Hill, stands the “ Fox and Hounds,” much frequented 
by cockney tourists, who probably do not know, or care to 
know, that Nelson spent some days there before leaving Eng- 
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land for Trafalgar, and that in the gardens of the inn Keats 
wrote a portion of his “Endymion.” The Deepdene, the chief 
lion of Dorking, a place that for beauty of position, and for 
its art-treasures, may rank with the finest seats in England, 
reminds one of the author of “ Anastasius,” and of Disraeli, 
who wrote his “Coningsby,” or a part of it, in the lovely 
grounds. Some three miles away, at “ The Rookery, “ Popula- 
tion Malthus” wrote his famous book; and stepping a little 
further westward, the tourist reaches Wotton House, a quaint, 
irregular mansion, surrounded by beech, birch, and Scotch 
pine, through which he may make his way towards Leith Hill, 
—not, however, without thinking of the good man who once 
lived there, and is best known to us as “ ‘Sylva’ Evelyn.” 

On associations like these we must not linger. England is 
full of them, and Surrey has its share. There is hallowed 
ground everywhere, though, from ignorance or indifference, it 
is too often passed over unheeded. And of the beauty of 
English scenery, how little do we know with the familiar 
knowledge that grows from love! Emerson said it would take 
a century to explore England thoroughly, and there is some 
truth in the saying. We have been writing of one of the 
smallest of our counties, and to the Londoner the most 
accessible; but though long familiar with it, Mr. Murray’s 
admirable guide has shown us how much there is still to see 
and to enjoy. The delight afforded by home-travel those only 
know who have wandered over England leisurely, and with 
the merry heart which, as Shakespeare says, goes all the day. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne has declared that perfect summer 
weather in England is the most delightful weather in the 
world. “Italy has nothing like it, nor America.” If in such 
weather, which, because so rare of late, will be all the more 
welcome, the tourist undertakes a pedestrian tour through 
Surrey, we shall be surprised if he does not carry with him, 
on returning to London, many a happy memory of his holiday. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





A RUSTIC SKETCH. 
[A LETTER FROM A COUNTRY COTTAGE. ] 

I SHOULD like to give you some idea of life in this little out- 
of-the-way nook. You know that sort of instinct which makes 
one put down anything one sees or feels. I am sure one sees 
a great deal more than people have any idea of who usually 
live here, and if they knew the impression their lives make on 
one, I fear they would consider the county asylum might soon 
have another occupant. As for thinking that the impression 
itself was worth studying, that would seem maddest of all. 
You know I used to spend my holidays here, poke at every- 
thing and talk to every one; so I know a good deal more about 
their ways than an ordinary literary being might pick up,— 
not that such an one has ever put foot in this place. “No 
end, like a shire lane,” is a native proverb. That is why 
I thought I would give you my holiday notes upon some 
characteristics of the life in this unknown country place. 

Here it is quite impossible to realise that people are ever 
hurried or ever sociable; that anywhere there can be over- 
crowding or over-population ; that in the universe there can be 
any noise at all, except the sharp, sea-like murmur so intense 
among this summer’s parched, stiff leaves, wherever there is 
any breeze.* That seems noise, here. Yesterday was Sunday. 
In the parish, extending over about nine miles by five at 
longest and broadest, about one soul in five of the four hun- 
dred and fifty-six turned into the crooked, “cobbled ” lanes, 
and came to the morning assembly within the church. This 
church has no architectural beauties, though, restored from 
one with every possible defect, it is now clean and bright, 
with beeswaxed benches, aggressive texts, and brilliant but 
really effective and suitable Munich glass windows. It 
oas a surpliced choir, too, of men and lads, most con- 
scious, in more ways than one, of spotless and very stiffly 
starched robes, and of dignity with “bear’s grease” (as they 
call “what shines their heads”). They strive manfully to 
overcome the rustic tendency to drag feet—and music—as 
they sing a festival hymn, not quite reaching that trying F. 
Passing through the well-pleased congregation, the parson’s 
kindly cultivated face peers forward a little anxiously as if he 
could check Jem Armstrong’s special shout. (Jem never has 








* Written in 1887—the year of sunshine, 
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understood—and never will—why, as he possesses a louder 

voice than others, the parson persists in telling him he mng 

not sing above them ; and in procession parson is behind him, 

and human nature loves to take an opportunity of displaying 

its unique endowments.) The congregation sings also, byt 

ruraldom reads slowly—even that portion of it which jg 

surpliced—and, when the psalms are bawled as fast as doubts 

of pronunciation will allow, the full nasal sound of the nave 

respectfully follows the vigorous lead of the choir. Every one 

now likes the psalms sung, except one farmer; but he reads 

his words to drown the singers; no one minds that,—it ig his 

way, just as it is his way to say “Aymen” in a great hurry 

before the choir can possibly sing “ Ahrmen.” A short, pithy 

sermon is listened to with calm and civil respect; but, stil] 

decorously, yet decidedly, they turn to more interesting per. 

sonal gossip on getting out again to the churchyard. Neyer, 

theless, they quite believe that parson believes what he says; 
he who for almost all the year lives alone, as for five-and. 

twenty years he has lived, in the big house, “‘a-top o’ th’ hill.” 

This is a “family ” living, and the “squarson” was meant to 
be a thriving younger son with an enormous family; or he 

might have been a “mighty hunter,” for this is good country, 

and he could get at two packs; or the five-miles-off railway. 
station might have made visitors accessible, or going away of 

frequent feasibility; but—some miles off being the also 

unmarried patron’s house—the parson is usually “’t? whoam.” 
(The door-bell frightens him when about once a year it rings, 
—it means a telegram of family sorrow, unless pulled bya 

perfectly strange tramp!) No other “quality” live near, 

As a younger man he used to go for the then much more 
frequent stereotyped three days’ visit to the various county 
houses; but the county has changed too; and, besides, he is: 
“not so young as he was.” So he is generally all alone, 

in quick sympathy with all the minor ills of rural life, 

He knows how fast the pig fattens, here; there, the poultice 
on the gathered finger, the bandage on the cut, or the wool the: 
doctor has carefully placed over the scald, will be more quickly 
stripped off for him than even for the other neighbours; he: 
knows whois “ courtin’” whom, and which lad is the “ ne’er-do-. 
weel,” or, what is quite as distressing, the “ scholard” of the 
family ; he sits in the public-house porch with genial uncon- 
sciousness as he chats over the sale of cheese or the baby’s. 
baptism. ‘“ Wanting” him some day, his parishioners will 
know what it is to have had this educated kindliness as force 
available in all emergencies. Our parson is no scholar; he took 
his degree, and sold his books the next day at Oxford; he buys: 
a few good commentaries, and for the rest, he reads his daily 
paper, believes in his party, if he has one, and seeks for “ good 
in Life’s familiar face.” Yet his chief interest is in his schools. 
He loves, and never misses, the brief space devoted to religious: 
knowledge (it is not his fault if religion is not thereby 
fostered), and he is proud when the post of honour in the 
Diocesan Inspectors’ Report is occupied by his children. 
Uneasily feeling that “in his best days” such geography, 
such arithmetic, such history, was unknown to him, he lingers: 
admiringly to hear the capital secular teaching. ‘ How is the 
school supported?” you ask. “Oh! well,” he says; “I let the 
master and mistress keep the grant besides their salary ; but 
there are subscriptions, you know.” Yes, there are sub- 
scribers, three subscribers; the patron gives three guineas, 
one farmer gives another guinea, and the third pays—“ the rest, 
and sees things are done, you know, for there is no endow- 
ment, and things must be kept up.” And it is very odd 
that such a congregation as was before described often has a 
far larger offertory for foreign missions or charities than one 
in a crowded town. It would be odder if we did not guess 
that, though the living is rich, the parson remains poor. 


“ Skulemaster ” is another personage,—the only other 
“reader” in the upper classes of our village. No one is 
excited about “ politicks,” or anything else, “ hereaways.” No 
lady forms a Primrose League,—there are no ladies. “ Parson 
‘ll lend t’ skuleroom t’ Whigs or t’ Tories indifférent,” 
and nobody cares for either. There is no Dissent in theparish, 
and the meeting-house on its borders attracts few. There are 
no feuds, but no points of union. The young men make n0 
use of the permission to play football or cricket in the park. 
Except as against outsiders, there is nofellow-feeling. “They 
keep themselves to themselves,” is said of family after family, 
till the inquirer begins to understand the truth ; no aristocracy 
is so exclusive as that of Arcadia,—for each step on the ladder 
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bas perchance but one representative. Perhaps the farmers 
should associate with each other? A cheese—or, on the larger 
farms, two cheeses—to be made every day all summer, the 
feudal cares of a farm family, soon take ideas of “junketting” 
from the ideas of heads of households. Town cousins must be 
amused on and with the farm. In other places there are lawn- 
tennis clubs, but one family can scarcely form a club. You 
may not see the distinction between those who have “held t’ 
farm a hunderd,” and those who have been there but sixty 
years; nor could you understand the force of the parenthesis :— 
«They came last Michaelmas —— (five years)!” Still, in this 
part of the world a shrug or silence might enlighten you a 
little. Personality plays a small part here; it is the size, and 
especially “the ways ” of the farm, which stamp “ Miss Dod 0’ 
t’ Oaks” as above “Miss Kettle o’ t? Hough.” These girls, who 
rarely speak to each other, having come home “finished,” 
«practise their piano” a little, read a little—Cassell’s Family 
Magazine—and, in secrecy, sometimes, make their own frocks 
after one of the fashion-articles; or they visit aunt Jane in 
the county town, and bring back a cousin or two with them. 
On Sunday they all come out in the latest fashions (as guessed 
at),—robes worn on broad figures, headgear on good-tempered, 
unstirred, but by no means unintelligent faces, except that 
here and there is one “moped,” or “ peaked,” or “ dwiny,” 
who does not know that both food and feelings in Arcadia 
are just a little too healthy for her invalid frame. She is 
dull, and it is well if her temper is not sharpened, poor 
thing! But the greater number are not dull,—neither dull 
nor dulled; only they are busy in their little circles as 
you can scarcely guess, for if you went to see them they 
never would let you see any trace of occupation, and, un- 
pressed, unlike the cottager class, they would never begin 
to speak of any subject relating to themselves. Their life is 
themselves, nevertheless,—themselves, in patriarchal fashion, 
including the servants hired from year to year, all their con- 
nections, and the following cf their occupation. To work, and 
to eat, and to sleep, and withal “to keep yourself respectable,” 
holding your head as high as may be,—that is their ideal. Is 
it restful, or is it irritating ? 

There is one man in the village who, by instinct, is not of 
these traditions. He does not work, he only paints! Poor 
man, he isa Wordsworth of the brush, a Millet of England 
‘on a smaller scale. Some day he may be known. He has 
exhibited, and charmed a few—the best—visitors to the 
Northern exhibitions; but he has no power of push, nor 
capital to push with. Nor does he make the most of an 
opening. He loves Nature; there are hundreds of sketches of 
the neighbouring bits, “ just what I see, you know,” rolled up 
carelessly in the kitchen cupboard; for a fellow-artist he 
brings them out to the tiny garden, and shows them in a 
cracked frame. He has nota studio; he “ never works indoors,” 
so that does not matter. His early patron is dead, but he works 
for the sake of his art. Nobody knows him, but he is not fitted 
for society ; so that matters least of all. Only his poor little 
wife brings out the lines in which some critic has praised his 
“Academy pictures ”—once he had two accepted—and she, 
for the children’s sake, would like “ something to come out of 
all that work some day.” 


But no one sees these transcripts from Nature,—sunny 
brook, shady bank, gleaming reeds, or silvery hay; no one knows 
that by this practice the little painter has acquired a perfect 
facility of poetical representation, elasticity preserved by fol- 
lowing Nature from day to day. There is no one to disturb, but 
no one to stimulate, no one to reward, at least, the patient, half- 


‘comprehending wife. It is very still here, as he turns lovingly 


over the sketches never shown but to the sympathetic and 
Tare stranger; it is very still, and so lonely! So the quick 
feeling comes that even in these days of scribbling and of 
travelling, genius may remain true to its sensitive nature,— 
and to its ineapacities. The way to my night’s resting-place 
lies through the village churchyard, as once did Gray’s. It 


Seems to many improbable that any nature rich in force could 


ever lack opportunity ; yet how possible is it that humble life 
and humble birth may once and again deprive a Millet of his 
temporary honour, entailing on those he loves loss of comfort 
and on himself that loss of power which often follows the 
Withholding of happiness! It has been well said,—*Some- 
times: we need the pruning-hook, but oftener the sunshine.” 
Our little painter is generally content to work on; he knows 
very little of the noisy world; if it had applause for any- 





thing so quiet and truthful, unless as a fashion, its applause 
would not add much to the pleasure of his life, perhaps. 
Nevertheless, in sudden vivid discontent I passed the quiet 
pine-shadowed graves, and forward to the mist-touched 
meadows. There are great cracks in the dried clay-clods, 
the grass smells sweet as it cools, and the evening air is very 
fresh, as the soft colours of Nature’s pictures lie before print- 
tired eyes. Even the trees are quiet now. The town-trained 
nerves hear silence. Is it fear—the shudder of a mood of 
terror—which causes one to realise the eerie isolation of 
that great calm? The churchyard is yet more still than 
these solitary meadows, and in it there is no isolation. But 
here, there is a keen sensation of spiritual loneliness, not a 
physical dread. This is no student’s solitude; this is no 
‘moment for the enjoyment of earth’s beauty as she shines, 
sympathetically restful, under the pure, unclouded evening 
sky! The other life—all that was meant by the rush and roll 
of the hurrying crowd seems now the other life—the noise of 
the other life is more than ever repellent, and yet—God knows 
the cause of that impulse of revolt, that restlessness of reason 
or of unreason, against this deep peacefulness! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRALIA. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I have read with much interest the two letters that have 
appeared in your issues of August 4th and 18th respectively, 
under the heading “ Queensland and the Naval Defence Bill,” 
and shall feel obliged if you can allow me space for a few 
remarks in partial corroboration of a statement made by your 
correspondent, Mr. Hy. Ling Roth. 

I have been travelling in Australia, New Zealand, and 
America during the past seven or eight months, and have been 
studying the “Chinese problem,” as it has developed itself in 
those countries. A ten years’ residence in China has enabled 
me to view the question in its broader aspects, and from 
different standpoints. Whilst in the Colonies, I lectured on 
various topics relating to China and the Chinese. I came into 
contact with the official, the merchant, and the artisan classes, 
and thus heard opinions from persons occupying very different 
social positions. I was in the Colonies when the recent anti- 
Chinese movement was passing through its most acute stage, 
and was a witness to the effect produced upon the Colonial 
mind by that movement. Previous to visiting the Colonies, I 
was an ardent believer in and advocate of Imperial Federation ; 
but gradually and reluctantly I was convinced that such 
Federation is a dream. A warm attachment is cherished 
towards the homeland by those who were born here and have 
gone out from us; but the young Australian regards Australia 
as his fatherland, and for him England only exists as any other 
country exists which he has not visited. He complains that we 
do not understand him, and consequently misjudge him. He 
is conscious of growing strength and importance, and thinks 
himself competent to manage his own affairs without any advice 
or assistance from a distant and, as he imagines, an un- 
sympathetic country. When travelling on the railways, or 
staying in the hotels, I have frequently been asked,—* For what 
have we to thank England? What is Tibet, or Burmah, or 
England’s trade with China to us?” However such questions 
may be answered, they indicate the trend of Colonial thought. 
The Chinese question is loosening the bonds between the 
Colonies and England, and the ramifications of the question, 
however important to us, are disregarded by the majority of 
Australians. They have but a very small trade with China, 
and the possibilities of future development are disregarded 
or lightly esteemed. The problem of the future will be how 
the federated Republic in Australia may best be established, 
so as to preserve kind and generous feeling between England 
and the continent in the Southern Pacific. That ultimately 
“the Australians will declare themselves an independent 
nation,” I thoroughly believe; but whether that result will be 
brought about through the peaceful agency of commerce, as 
indicated by your correspondent, I question. The indications 
of a growing jealousy and estrangement between Australia and 
New Zealand are several and striking; but I must not trespass 
so much as to relate them. Self-consciousness is developing 
very rapidly in New Zealand, and being almost a week’s 
steaming from Australia, and possessing so much territory, 
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she objects to being “tacked on” to Australia. Speaking 
generally, the article, ‘The Next Centenary of Australia,” that 
appeared in your issue of January 28th of the current year 
(which article I read in a railway-carriage whilst travelling 
between Ballarat and Sandhurst, in Victoria), appears to me 
to depict with tolerable precision “the vision of the world and 
the glory that shall be.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
GRAINGER HARGREAVES. 
97 Grove Street, Rochdale, Lancashire. 





SIR W. V. HARCOURT AS LIBERAL LEADER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—I welcomed your thoughtful article, in the Spectator of 
August 11th, on the politics of Sir W. V. Harcourt. You 
may like to know that the late Professor Thomas Hill Green, 
of Oxford—the original of Professor Grey in “ Robert 
Elsmere ”—had formed very much the same estimate of him 
as yourself. Professor Green was, till his death in 1881, for 
years the mainstay of Liberalism in the borough of Oxford, 
and had opportunities of studying the character of this 
gentleman, who was then our Parliamentary representative. 
During the years 1879 and 1880, my conversations with 
Professor Green often turned upon local politics, and I 
learned that it was some mortification to him to have to 
support Sir W. Harcourt as the exponent of a cause so sacred 
to him. Before and during the General Election of 1880, 
Professor Green did not conceal the distrust and repugnance 
with which he viewed the prospect of Sir W. V. Harcourt’s 
becoming Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry.—I 
am, Sir, &e., FRED. CORNWALLIS CONYBEARE. 
Belfast, August 16th. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND FREE-TRADE. 

(To tus Eprtor or THE “ SpecTaTorR,’’} 
S1r,—The Spectator of August 18th, in an editorial reply to 
a letter from Mr. Dunn, puts forward the name of Mr. 
Gladstone as that of atypical Free-trader. Then, I would ask, 
what is the fundamental principle of Free-trade, and what is 
the essential difference between Free-trade and Fair-trade ? 
Fair-trade, I apprehend, undertakes to improve upon competi- 
tion prices by corrective legislation, a proceeding directly and 
completely opposed to freedom applied to trade. 

Now, in 1881 Mr. Gladstone was the author of a notable 
Act of Parliament—the Irish Land Act—the avowed purpose 
of which was fixing price by law. Was that, I would ask, 
Free-trade, or Fair-trade? The very term “Fair Rent” 
appears to answer the question. Many, no doubt, regard 
Free-trade as simply applying to foreign commerce, as, in fact, 
synonymous with untaxed imports. Nothing of the kind; 
the Spectator will certainly not advisedly uphold such a limi- 
tation of this fertilising and progress-favouring principle. 
But if the great principle of freedom be applicable to internal 
industry, the author of the Act of 1881 cannot be regarded as 
a typical Free-trader. Refraining from digression on the Irish 
Land Act, and hoping that courtesy and regard for sound 
principle will induce you, Sir, to give space to this venturesome 
criticism on an obiter dictum of the Spectator, I am, Sir, &c., 

Horeham Road, Sussex, August 20th. CHETWYND. 

[Fair Rents in Ireland were always admitted to be an excep- 
tion to the Free-trade doctrine. The only defence for the 
interference of the State with rents in Ireland which any Free- 
trader would admit, was that the Irish tenant-farmers as a class 
had shown themselves utterly wanting in the independence 
necessary for making their own bargains. Is anything of the 
kind even alleged in the case of foreign commerce; and if it 
were, where is the tribunal to which the matter could be 
referred? Certainly not the Government of one of the 
bargaining peoples.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Before the work of restoration at Peterborough comes 
ultimately to an end, is it not possible to put in one plea for 
the restitution of the high turrets, in the Norman style (though 
added only by Dean Kipling in 1798), which gave such a char- 
acter to the central tower ? Anything more totally unemphatic 
than that tower now is, it is impossible to conceive; it rises 
low and square, unrelieved by any deep recessing or any play 
of light and shade, from a building which (excepting the west 





front) presents the same defects of plainness and uniformit 
of outline, as a Norman building is sure to do. 7 
The removal of these turrets is justified on the ground of 
returning to an original design; but if this was carried out at 
all faithfully, it would warrant the removal of the Eastern 
Chapel, as being a later accretion. Half the interest of our 
cathedrals lies in the illustration that they afford of the 
variations of taste and style; to sacrifice any details—unlegg 
notoriously and obviously offensive to taste—is a capricious 
breach in continuity : and at the same: time, while the Central 
tower is to lose its salient feature in order to satisfy the 
supposed exigencies of an original design, the western tower 
is to remain (at present, at any rate) uncompleted, which is 
a real blot upon a west front which, but for this irregularity 
is one of the finest in the Kingdom. ; 
Peterborough was formerly, with its forest of towers, turrets, 
and pinnacles, a conspicuous object from the fen-lands: I gay 
it yesterday from Crowland, and it resembled a plain parish 
church contiguous to a clump of poplars.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eton College, August 17th. ARTHUR Benson, 





THE SCANDINAVIAN CHURCHES. 
(To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—The writer of the excellent article upon “ The Lambeth 
Conference on the Reunion of Christendom” seems to regard 
the case of the Lutheran Churches in Norway and Sweden in 
respect of the episcopal succession as identical. This is not 
the fact. There is no doubt that both in Norway and Denmark, 
which were in political union at the Reformation period, the 
ancient succession was cut off. The case of the Swedish 
Church is that of a doubtful succession whose chief proof is 
(if it has not been destroyed) in unfriendly hands at Rome, 
and as to whose claims I do not here venture on an opinion. — 
I an, Sir, &ce., A CLERICAL SUBSCRIBER, 





PURITANISM IN CONNECTICUT. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your excellent article deprecating the attack upon 
the reredos in St. Paul’s, you incidentally refer to the Puritans 
as having made it unlawful for a mother to kiss her child on 
Sunday. You surely do not believe that nonsense! Do you 
not know that this is one of the distortions ef Connecticut 
history, equally comical and malicious, contained in the book 
of the Rev. Samuel Peters, an Episcopalian clergyman of the 
last century, who, not being as highly regarded by his fellow- 
colonists as he thought that his merits demanded, took a 
direful revenge by publishing a book on the Blue Laws, which 
is said to contain this fiction about the mother kissing her 
child, with plenty more of the same complexion, equal in 
veraciousness to Diedrich Knickerbocker’s legends, but greatly 
superior in maliousness ? 

I may mention that this Rev. Samuel Peters is the same 
gentleman who gravely assured the wondering English that 
the waters of the Connecticut were so compressed between the 
rocks at Bellows Falls, as to make it impossible to thrusta 
crowbar into them. I notice this same story in Professor 
Stokes’s lectures on “Irish Church History.” It is about as 
wonderful as some of the miracles of the Irish saints.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CHARLES C. Starsuck, M.A. 

Andover, Massachusetts, U.S.A., August 10th. 





FISH-CULTURE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ } 
Srr,—Will you allow me space to reply to your remarks 
relative to my letter in the Times upon the subject of “ The 
Cultivation of Barren Waters”? In the first place, let me say 
that, as far as the propagation of fluviatile fish in still waters 
is concerned, there are many species well adapted for edible 
purposes, amongst them being the lake trout, perch, tench, 
and eels. These fish thrive well under the conditions men- 
tioned, and would not only furnish nutritious alimentary 
supplies, but also excellent sport. The prejudice that is 
sometimes shown against certain of our fresh-water fishes is 
not so strong that it cannot be overridden in those parts of 
the country where marine forms cannot be readily obtained, 
if fish depdts were opened and the produce sold at popular 
prices. The need of a supplementary dietary in many 
isolated villages and country towns has long since been 
felt, and it might be satisfied were fish cultivated in 4 
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stematic manner, in the same way as was done for household | 
use in the Middle Ages. A certain source of profit would 
result to the fish-farmer, who, after making the initial outlay: 
would find Nature, assisted by Art, secure him a constant 
supply of fish wherewith to satisfy all demands, presuming, of 
course, that his ponds were constructed proportionately to the 
population of the district in which the fish were vended. 

In regard to my offer to hatch out ova free of cost for 
Fishery Boards, allow me to remind you that the collection of 
the eggs for the purpose of incubation does not bristle with 
difficulties if undertaken systematically, joined to a little know- 
ledge. The Severn Fishery Board has for several years past 
successfully procured ova from fish in their river, and I had 
the pleasure last year of rearing the fry, which turned out 
healthy fish. These have this year been deposited in the 
Severn to the number of twenty-five thousand (yearlings), 
which is a handsome addition to the river. I am quite willing 
to afford Fishery Boards full information on the subject if 
desired, and render any assistance in my power to aid them in 
obtaining ova. 

In conclusion, let me add that by a thorough system of fish- 
culture, added to increased protective measures, there is no 
reason why salmon should not become once more plentiful and 
cheap, and be sold in the market at the popular price of six- 
pence per pound. The value of salmon and trout is much 
greater than butcher’s meat; and to show how this and other 
kinds of fish are appreciated in rural districts, 1 may mention 
that poachers obtain three pounds of meat for one pound of 
salmon. The fact may mean nothing ormuch. Atall events, 
it is an evidence of the esteem in which fish are held. If, 
therefore, superior fish of our fresh waters are so eagerly 
sought after, why cannot we improve, by culture, our coarser 
fishes, which were created for the use of man, but which are 
totally neglected by him. I maintain that if coarse fish 
are well fed and carefully tended, they may be made almost 
as nutritious as those forms we prize so highly.—I am, Sir, 
&e., WILLIAM BurRGEss. 
Midland Counties Fish-Culture Establishment, Malvern Wells. 


POPE’S MONUMENTAL TREE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—With further reference to ‘* Pope’s Retreat,” as described 
in Mr. Matthews’s interesting letter in the Spectator of August 
llth, your readers may be pleased to hear that the identical 
tree under which the youthful poet became inspired with 
many of his strains is still in existence. Thus, his * Autumn 
Pastoral ” commences :— 
“ Beneath the shade a spreading Beech displays, 
Hylas and gon sung their rural lays,” &c. 

So notorious was the poet’s habit of frequenting this beech- 
wood (half-a-mile from ‘“ Pope’s Retreat,” and possibly the 
property of his father at that time), that it is known as 
“Pope’s Wood;” and the new residences, along the modern 
road adjoining, are named Pope’s Wood House, Lodge, Villa, 
Cottage, and Post-Office respectively. In No. 185 of the Penny 
Magazine, February 21st, 1835, there appears an account of 
this tree, with a sketch of it as it stood about ten years 
previously, viz., 1825, when the writer last saw it. A few 
years before, he had seen it in full vigour, with an inscription 
placed on it by Lady Gower, ‘“ Here Pope sung.” But when 
last seen by him, the head of the tree had been blown off by a 
recent storm, and was lying on the ground, as delineated in 
the woodcut,—the inscription remaining, apparently about 
twenty feet from the ground. 

Having this day visited the spot, I find the trunk covered 
with ivy; but there can be no shadow of doubt as to the 
veritable tree, which is of considerable size, without a head, 
and the only patriarch of the wood,—i.e., there are several 
sons, and numerous great and great-great grandsons, but no 
other of the same venerable age. It, moreover, skirts the wood 
facing the view, «nd many of the older inhabitants remember 
the inscription. 

Any one desirous of seeing this interesting and valuable 
living monument, may easily identify it without a guide; 
especially if the magazine article above referred to is looked at 
previously. Travelling by South-Western (Reading line) to 
Bracknell, inquire for the “Stag and Hounds,” Binfield, one 
anda half miles; proceed to the left of this house, and take the 
first on the left beyond. The next gate past a farm-house in 


be recognised on the left, almost directly after passing the 
“Stag and Hounds.” 

Surely something should be done to preserve this historic 
relic,—a seat should be placed round it, protected by a stout 
iron railing. The prospect therefrom is charming, though not 
extensive. A capital spot for a pic-nic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kingscote, Wokenham, August 20th. T. BAKER. 

(Spare us at least the “stout iron railing.” These railings 
are utterly destructive of the best effects of rural beauty.—Epb. 
Spectator. } 





CARDINAL POLE AND CORPORATE REUNION. 
_[To tue Epiror or tHe “ SpecTaTor.’”} 
Srr,—My friend Dr. Lee says that Cardinal Pole practised 
the principle of corporate reunion, and that Rome approved of 
this action. 

But what did the Cardinal do on St. Andrew’s Day, 1553 ? 
Did he admit individuals, or the English nation, into com- 
munion with the Holy See? Nothing of the kind. The 
Cardinal simply removed an interdict. By that action 
individuals who repented of their schism were enabled to go to 
confession, and each one personally to re-enter that communion 
—i.e., of Rome—which he (or she) had abandoned. Cardinal 
Pole removed censures under which England lay; but after 
these censures had been removed, every man and woman who 
had left the Roman communion had separately to reunite him 
(or her) self by going to confession, confessing his (or her) act 
of schism and renouncing the same,—mentioning, of course, at 
the same time all his (or her) sins, and then receiving absolution. 
Then, and not till then, were individuals again united to Rome. 
It was a personal, not a corporate, reunion. When Cardinal 
Pole removed the interdict, not one single person was a whit 
more reunited to Rome than he (or she) had been before the 
Cardinal’s act on the feast of St. Andrew, 1553. But that 
act paved the way, and rendered it possible for persons to be 
once again Roman Catholics.—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Presbytery, St. Andrews, N.B. GEORGE ANGTS. 





DETERMINISM—DARWIN—MARTINEAU. 
(To tue Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—I venture to trouble you with a remark on a single 
collateral point suggested by the very interesting and ingenious 
argument on the above theme in the Spectator of August 11th. 

It would be impossible worthily to discuss the merits of 
that able argument within the limits of aletter. The position 
that the doctrine of evolution is not only compatible with a 
denial of the periodicity and invariableness of material 
phenomena, but operates as a deliverance from such necessity 
as that invariableness supposes, demands either for its support 
or denial, a largeness and thoroughness of treatment for which 
any space you could allot me would be quite inadequate. 

The collateral point I would mention concerns the alleged 
opinion of Dr. Martineau on the “ determinate condition” of 
the laws of Nature. The writer considers that Dr. Martineau, 
whom he regards with the admiration and gratitude felt by so 
many of your readers, restricts the phrase to the laws of 
inorganic nature, and “would not deny that in the realm of 
living nature, the divine causality is still, to an unknown 
extent, unpledged.” This is not an accurate impression, I 
think, of the view of that great thinker and writer. It does 
not seem consistent with his doctrine that the author of 
Nature has “ instituted a Universe under law without alterna- 
tive,” that ‘“ he mechanises himself, and commits his energy to 
immutable methods and degrees,” and with a variety of similar 
expressions scattered throughout the “Study of Religion.” 
There is nothing to show any limitation of this methodised 
action, this determinate method to the sphere of inorganic 
matter. In a discussion on the sufferings of the lower animals, 
Dr. Martineau allows that it might be fairly argued that we 
might expect God to use his power to bar out all * imperfection ” 
if he lived out of his boundless freedom, but not so if he once 
commits his will to any “ determinate method ;” and concludes 
with the characteristic sentence,—* He has defined his cosmical 
equation, and only those results can be worked out which are 
compatible with the values of its roots.” 

It is ignorance on our part of the real determining antece- 
dents of the incalculable phenomenon which leads us to mistake 
a subjective contingency (which he calls a sham contingency) 





for a real one, the truth being that there is no alternative 


this lane will bring the visitor to the tree, which, indeed, may | except in our fancy, alternative possibilities being discharged 
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from the entire cosmic system. 


treatises, 


Martineau.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lee, Kent. J. C. Grit. 








POETRY. 


SHE HATH GROWN COLD. 


Sue hath grown cold whose kindness won me to her. 
Wherefore is this? 

Wishing them more, I find her favours fewer. 
What is amiss? 

If, when we liked, to love my friendship flowered 
With too fond haste, 

Oh, say, should hers by cruel Fate o’erpowered, 
As sudden waste P 

“Shall I complain?” “Oh, no! true love complains not, 
Being denied.” 

“Shall I disdain?” “Oh, no! true love disdains not, 
Only false pride.” 

«Shall I less love her for her long denial ?” 
“Nay; year by year, 

Since she is worthy, thou shalt find thy trial 
Ever more dear; 

Till, it may be, the master spirit in thee, 
Fresh from Love’s fast, 

Out of her eyes his look of looks shall win thee, 
Win thee at last.” 





BPG, 





GLEN ALMOND. 
Yes, we have wandered far, and we have found 
Schools wrapped about with old baronial trees, 
Schools fenced by city walls, or wide on leas 
That slope to happy farms, on classic ground ; 
Have heard the vast cathedral’s holy sound 
Peal to the lads in play; have felt the breeze 
Bring up the flood from castled terraces, 
The dreams that make the scholar’s young heart bound. 
But when we heard the “Almain” in her glen 
Chant the deep Highland music Ossian knew, 
And looked far forth from fair Glen Almond’s towers 
To Grampian’s purple breast and Sidlaw’s blue, 
We cried: “Here Nature is the nurse of men! 
Here school is strong with more than mortal powers!” 


H. D. R. 








= 
BOOKS. 
— 
MR. HURLBERT ON IRELAND UNDER COERCION.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Mr. HuriBert’s interest in writing this book has been, as he 
takes care to make clear in his preface,—why he prefers to 
call it a prologue we do not know,—American, rather than 
British or Irish. Asa citizen of the United States, he is not 
nearly so much interested in the purely political question which 
divides the English and Irish peoples at the present moment, 
as he is in the much more important question how the in- 
fluences at present at work in Ireland are affecting the character 
of the Irish people, and therefore of the Irish immigrants into 
the United States, where they exert a very definite influence 
over the whole future of that great country. Mr. Hurlbert’s 
special point of view is very well represented, for example, 
by the following experience and his comment upon it :— 

“In the course of the evening a report was brought out from 
Ennis to Colonel Turner. He read it, and then handed it to me, 
with an accompanying document. The latter, at my request, he 
allowed me to keep, and I must reproduce it here. It tells its 
own tale. A peasant came to the authorities and complained that 
he was ‘tormented’ to make a subscription to a ‘ testimonial ’ for 
one Austen Mackay of Kilshanny, in the County Clare, producing 
at the same time a copy of the circular which had been sent about 


to the people. It is a cheaply-printed leaflet, not unlike a penny 
ballad in appearance, and thus it runs :— 





* Ireland under Coercion: the Diary of an American. By William Henry 
Hurlbert. Edinburgh: Lavid Douglas, 


The doctrine that only in the 
spiritual sphere is the divine causality unpledged is to be 
found prominently set forth throughout the “Hours of 
Thought ” which preceded the later and larger metaphysical 
I write this, I repeat, not with any design to oppose 
the thoughtful argument of your article, but only to correct 
what seems to me a misapprehension of the position of Dr. 


—$—$$$____ 

‘Testimonial to Mr. AustEN Mackay, Kilshanny, County Cla 

‘We, the Nationalists and friends of Mr. Austen Mackay, at 
2 at a 


meeting held in March, 1887, agreed and resolved on presenti 
the long-tried and trusted friend—the persecuted widow’s —s 
with a testimonial worthy of the fearless hero who on pe 
occasions had to hide his head in the caves and caverns au 
mountains, with a price set on his body. First, for firing at te 
wounding a spy in his neighbourhood, as was alleged in 5 te 
which he had to stand his trial at Clare Assizes. Again, for fir wd 
at and wounding his mother’s agent and under-strapper while; 
the act of evicting his widowed mother in the broad daylight of 
Heaven, thus saved his mother’s home from being wrecked } te 
robber agent, the shock of which saved other hearths from he 
quenched ; but the noble widow’s son was chased to the moun ne 
where he had to seek shelter from a thousand bloodhounds, The 
same true widow’s son nobly guarded his mother’s homestead pe 
that of others from the foul hands of the exterminators. This ig 
the same widow’s son who bravely reinstated the evicted and 
helped to rebuild the levelled houses of many; for this he was 
persecuted and convicted at Cork Assizes, and flung into prison 
to sleep on the cold plank-beds of Cork and Limerick gaols 
Many other manly and noble services did he which cannot be 
made known to the public. At that meeting you were appointed 
collector with other Nationalists of Clare at home and abroad 
This is the widow’s son, Austen Mackay, whom we, the Committes 
to this testimonial, hope and trust every Irishman in Clare yill 
cheerfully subscribe, that he may be enabled in his present state 
of health to get into some business under the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes, where he is a citizen of. Subscriptions to be 
sent to Henry Higgins, Ennis. Treasurers: Daniel O’Loghlen 
Lisdoonvarna ; James Kennedy, Ennistymon.’ Then follow, with 
the name of the Society, the names of the committee. In behalf 
of the Stars and Stripes, ‘where he is a citizen of,’ I thanked 
Colonel Turner for this interesting contribution to the possible 
future history of my country, there being nothing to prevent the 
election of any heir of this illustrious ‘ widow’s son,’ born to him 
in America, to the Presidency of the Republic. The use of this 
phrase, the ‘widow’s son,’ by-the-way, gives a semi-masonic 
character to this curious circular.” 

Mr. Hurlbert is not only a citizen of the United States, but 
evidently also a good Roman Catholic, and while he appears 
to be favourable in principle to Home-rule moderately, or 
perhaps we should say modestly understood, he stands 
aghast at the prospect of that complete undermining of 
all the principles of civil society which the anarchists of 
the present day are apparently intent on bringing about; all 
the more so, indeed, because these anarchists have found such 
formidable allies within the Roman Church itself. Mr. Hurl- 
bert traces very powerfully the connection of Dr. M‘Glynn’s 
attack on the principle of property in land, with the Irish 
agrarian revolution planned by Mr. Davitt. He shows the 
close connection between the two, and treats Mr. Davitt as 
the real author,—as, indeed, he is,—of the policy of the Land 
League, and not only as its real author, but as the ablest 
guide of the agrarian revolutionists. He thinks Mr. Parnell’s 
dealings with the matter not only quite secondary to Mr. 
Davitt’s, but far less skilful and effective. And, consequently, 
while Mr. Hurlbert is not at all theoretically indisposed to some 
form of Home-rule for Ireland, his deepest concern with the 
Irish Question is to trace the development of the dangerous 
revolutionary doctrines which have led to the various forms of 
the “no-rent” movement, and to examine the evidence upon 
which they have been advanced as essential to the wel- 
fare of Ireland. Mr. Hurlbert’s study of Ireland, then, has 
been a study from the point of view of a Liberal Roman 
Catholic who cares a great deal more for the moral welfare of 
Trishmen than for any particular political system, but who is 
quite favourable to local liberties so long as these local liberties 
do not really imply moral anarchy. His accounts of all his 
curious experiences in Ireland are admirably given, and we can 
hardly do better than let our readers have specimens of these 
experiences, for he seems to have conversed quite frankly with 
all classes of Irishmen, and to be on friendly terms not only 
with Mr. Balfour and the Duke of Abercorn’s family, but 
with Mr. Davitt, Father M‘Fadden, and the chief members 
of the Nationalist Party. Mr. Balfour, laughing at the abuse 
which is showered so thickly upon him, told Mr. Hurlbert that 
the shorthand reporters had been compelled to invent a special 
sign for “ bloody and brutal Balfour,” because this phrase 
is used so often in the speeches. Mr. Hurlbert states 
that Mr. Balfour talked about the abuse lavished on him 
“in a casual, dreamy way, which reminded me irresistibly 
of President Lincoln, whom, if in nothing else, he resembles 
alike in longanimity and length of limb.” Mr. Davitt, whose 
masculine sense compares very favourably with the Irish rant 
on the subject of Mr. Balfour, has never spoken of Mr. 
Balfour with scorn, and has warned his countrymen against 





the foolish attempt to frighten Mr. Balfour out of his policy 
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-,¢ upon him bad names, which only tend to breed 
by ee tal fear of him in the minds of the people. 
pai ig Mr. Hurlbert’s own impression of the Irish Secretary :— 


«What especially struck me in talking with Mr. Balfour to-day 
his obviously unaffected interest in Ireland as a country 
was than in Ireland asacock-pit. It is the condition of Ireland, 
d dh the gabble of parties at Westminster about the condition 
rye d, which is uppermost in his thoughts. This, I should 
ph is the best guarantee of his eventual success.” 


Of the humorous Chief Justice, Sir Michael Morris, Mr. 
Hurlbert repeats a very smart saying that the Irish difficulty in 
g nutshell is simply this,—that a very dull people is trying to 
govern a very bright people. That is happily put by Sir Michael, 
and is more or less true, but his saying would not account 
adequately for the state of affairs ; for if that were all, the very 
bright people would have got all they wanted out of the very dull 

ple, and then settled down comfortably. The pinch of the 
difficulty comes here, that the Irish are a very bright people 
without much real genius for practical life, and a considerable 
genius for evading practical life and shouldering off their 
troubles on to others,—a people who find all sorts of excuses 
for teasing the very dull people, without making themselves 
confortable, or even making up their minds what would make 
them comfortable. 

Mr: Hurlbert does not limit himself strictly to aspects of 
the deeper issues in Ireland. He tells many admirable stories 
of Irish humour, of which we can hardly give any better 
specimen than the following :— 


“Some excellent stories were told in the picturesque smoking- 
room after dinner, one of a clever and humorous, sensible and 
non-political priest, who, being taken to task by some of his 
brethren for giving the cold shoulder to the Nationalist movement, 
excused himself by saying, ‘I should like to be a patriot; but I 
can’t be. It’s all along of the rheumatism which prevents me from 
lying out at nights in a ditch with a rifle.’ The same priest being 
reproached by others of the cloth with a fondness for the company 
of some of the resident landlords in his neighbourhood, replied, 
‘It’s in the blood, you see. My poor mother, God rest her soul! 
she always had a liking for the quality. As for my dear father, 
he was just a blundering peasant, like the rest of ye!” 


Mr. Hurlbert’s account of the rundale system at Gweedore, 
and of Lord George Hill’s exertions in improving the condition 
of the people there, so entirely bears out the account we gave 
of that controversy some months ago, that we will not return 
to that vexed question again; but we may say that Mr. Hurl- 
bert’s account of Father M‘Fadden, of Gweedore, is thoroughly 
fair, and even appreciative. As regards the incomes of the 
Catholic priests and the source of their income, Mr. Hurlbert 
received some valuable information from Father Walker, the 
Parish Priest of Burtonport (Donegal) and the President of 
the Burtonport branch of the National League :— 


“He gave me also, at my request, some valuable information as 
to the stipends of the Catholic clergy, and the sources from which 
they are derived. This subject has been agitated in the local 
Press of this part of Ireland in connection with estimates of 
Father M‘Fadden’s income at Gweedore, which Father M‘Fadden 
declares, I believe, to be greatly exaggerated. Father Walker has 
been parish priest at Burtonport for about nine years. In all that 
time the highest sum reached in one year by the stipend has been 
£560; this sum having to be divided between the parish priest, 
who received £280, and two curates receiving £140 each. The 
annual stipend, however, has more than once fallen below 
£480, and Father Walker thinks £520 a fair average, giving £260 
to the parish priest, and £130 each to his curates. Where there 
are only two priests in a parish, as is the case, for example, in 
each of the parishes of Gweedore and Falcarragh, the parish priest 
receives two-thirds, and the curate one-third of the stipend. The 
sources of this stipend are various, and in speaking upon this point 
Father Walker desired me to note that he could only speak posi- 
tively of the rules of this particular diocese, as they do not cover 
in their entirety the usages of other provinces, or even of other 
dioceses in this province of Ireland. One general and invariable 
rule indeed exists throughout Ireland, which is that every parish 
priest is bound to offer the Holy Sacrifice, pro populo, for the whole 
people, without fee or reward, on all Sundays and Holy Days, 
making in all some eighty-seven times a year. In the diocese of 
Raphoe, to which Burtonport belongs, there are four recognised 
methods by which the revenues of the priests are raised. The first 
1s an annual fixed stipend of four shillings for each household or 
family. ‘Sometimes,’ said Father Walker, ‘ but rarely, the better- 
off families give more than this; and not unfrequently the poorer 
families fail to give anything under this head.’ The second is a 
fixed stipend of one pound upon the occasion of a marriage. 

Sometimes, but not often, this sum is exceeded by generous and 
prosperous parishioners.’ The third is a standard stipend of two 
shillings for a baptism. ‘This also suffers, but on rare occasions,’ 
said the good priest, ‘a favourable exception. I mention the ex- 
ceptions as well as the rules,’ said the good Father, ‘in order to 





make grateful allusion to the donors.’ The fourth and last consists | 
of the offerings at interments. ‘These vary very much indeed, | 
but they constitute an important, and, I may say, a necessary item | 


in the incomes of the clergy.’ Besides these four forms of stipend, 
the priests derive a revenue from ‘those who ask them to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice “for their special intention.”’ In such cases it is 
customary to offer a sum, usually of two shillings, but sometimes 
of half-a-crown, which is intended both as a remuneration for the 
priest, and to cover the cost of altar requisites.” 


Mr. Hurlbert was told repeatedly in the Gweedore district that 
the people there constantly bought tea at 4s. or 4s. 6d. per 
pound, which they stewed and drank continually,—the teas 
offered at any cheaper rate being despised, though the flavour 
of the tea cannot possibly be discerned by people who use tea 
after this cruel fashion. They buy these extravagant-priced 
teas on credit, always being more or less in debt to the dealers. 

One of the most’ interesting passages in Mr. Hurlbert’s 
book is his account of the boycotted Mrs. Connell, of Miltown 
Malbay,—a case on which we have more than once had 
occasion to comment. It will measure to some extent the 
reputation of Mr. John Redmond, M.P., for accuracy of state- 
ment, since it was he who supplied Mr. Parnell with the very 
incorrect account of that poor woman’s boycotting which he 
gave in the House of Commons at the beginning of this 
Session, and he who supported it when Mr. Parnell’s state- 
ment was traversed by the Government :— 


“After luncheon a car came up to the mansion, bringing a. 
stalwart, good-natured-looking serjeant of police, and with him 
the boycotted old woman Mrs. Connell and her son. The serjeant 
helped the old woman down very tenderly, and supported her into 
the house. She came in with some trepidation and uneasiness, 
glancing furtively all about her, with the look of a hunted 
creature in her eyes. Her son, who followed her, was more at his 
ease, but he also had a worried and careworn look. Both were 
warmly but very poorly clad, and both worn and weatherbeaten of 
aspect. The old woman might have passed anywhere for a witch, 
80 wizened and weird she was, of small stature, and bent nearly 
double by years and rheumatism. Her small hands were withered 
away into claws, and her head was covered with a thick and 
tangled mat of hair, half dark, half grey, which gave her the look 
almost of the Fuegian savages who come off from the shore in 
their flat rafts and clamour to you for ‘rum’ in the Straits of 
Magellan. Her eyes were intensely bright, and shone like hot 
coals in her dusky, wrinkled face. It was a raw day, and she came 
in shivering with the cold. It was pathetic to see how she posi- 
tively gloated with extended palms over the bright warm fire in 
the drawing-room, and clutched at the cup of hot tea which my 
kind hostess instantly ordered in for her. This was the woman of 
whom Mr. Redmond wrote to Mr. Parnell that she was ‘an active, 
strong dame of about fifty.’ When Mr. Balfour, in Parliament, 
described her truly as a ‘decrepit old woman of eighty,’ Mr. 
Redmond contradicted him, and accused her of being ‘ the worse 
for liquor’ in a public court. ‘How old is your mother ?’ I asked 
her son.—‘ I am not rightly sure, sir,’ he replied, ‘ but she is more 
than eighty.’—‘ The man himself is about fifty,’ said the serjeant ; 
‘he volunteered to go to the Crimean War, and that was more 
than thirty years ago!’—‘I did indeed, sir,’ broke in the man, 
‘and it was from Cork I went. And I’d be acorpse now if it wasn’t 
for the mercy of God and the protection. God bless the police, 
sir, that protected my old mother, sir,and me. That Mr. Red- 
mond, sir, they read me what he said, and sure he should be 
ashamed of his shadow, to get up there in Parliament, and tell 
those lies, sir, about my old mother !’—I questioned Connell as to 
his relations with Carroll, the man who brought him before the 
League. He was a labourer holding a bit of ground under Carroll. 
Carroll refused to pay his own rent to the landlord. But he com- 
pelled Connell to pay rent to him. When Carroll was evicted, the 
landlord offered to let Connell have half-an-acre more of land. He 
took it to better himself, and ‘how did he injure Carroll by taking 
it?? How indeed, poor man! Was he a rent-warner? Yes; ke 
earned something that way two or three times a year; and for 
that he had to ask the protection of the police—‘ they would kill 
him else.” What with worry and fright, and the loss of his liveli- 
hood, this unfortunate labourer has evidently been broken down 
morally and physically. It is impossible to come into contact with 
such living proofs of the ineffable cowardice and brutality of this 
business of ‘ boycotting’ without indignation and disgust. While 
Connell was telling his pitiful tale a happy thought occurred to 
the charming daughter of the house. Mrs. Stacpoole is a clever 
amateur in photography. ‘Why not photograph this “hale and 
hearty woman of fifty,” with her son of fifty-three?’ Mrs. Stac- 
poole clapped her hands at the idea, and went off at once to pre- 
pare her apparatus. While she was gone the serjeant gave me an 
account of the trial, which Mr. Redmond, M.P., witnessed. He 
was painfully explicit. ‘Mr. Redmond knew the woman was 
sober,’ he said; ‘she was lifted up on the table at Mr. Redmond’s 
express request, because she was so small and old, and spoke in 
such a low voice that he could not hear what she said. Connell 
had always been a decent, industrious fellow—a fisherman. But 
for the lady, Mrs. Moroney, he and his mother would have starved, 
and would starve now. As for the priest, Father White, Connell 
went to him to ask his intercession and help, but he could get 
neither.’ The serjeant had heard Father White preach yesterday. 
‘It was acurious sermon. He counselled peace and forbearance 
to the people, because they might be sure the wicked Tory Govern- 
ment would very soon fall!’ Presently the sun came out with 
golden glow, and with the sun came out Mrs. Stacpoole. It was a 
job to ‘pose’ the subjects, the old woman evidently suspecting 
some surgical or legal significance in the machinery displayed, and 
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her son finding some trouble in making her understand what it 
meant. But finally we got the tall, personable serjeant, with his 
frank, shrewd, sensible face, to put himself between the two, in 
the attitude as of a guardian angel; the camera was nimbly 
adjusted, and lo! the thing was done. Mrs. Stacpoole thinks the 
operation promises a success. I suppose it would hardly be civil 
to send a finished proof of the group to Mr. J. Redmond, M.P.” 
So far as regards the age and infirmities of Mrs. Connell, and 
also Mr. Redmond’s ample means of judging of that age and 
those infirmities, this seems conclusive. We must close here 
for the present our notice of these very graphic experiences. 
We hope to return to Mr. Hurlbert’s valuable book, and give 
some account of his second volume next week. 





LORD COCKBURN.* 
IN spite of the east wind in his composition, Henry Cockburn, 
the contemporary and fellow-worker in politics, and in the 
columns of the Edinburgh Review, of Brougham and Horner, 
and the biographer of Jeffrey, was the kindliest as well as 
the most sagacious of the notable band of Edinburgh Whigs 
who gave such an impulse to political reform during the first 
quarter of the present century. He was, perhaps, too content, 
during the life of his more brilliant friend, to be overshadowed 
by him, although he was always recognised as the abler lawyer 
of the two, and although it was understood that the articles 
which appeared from time to time in the Edinburgh Review 
on Scotch law reform were from his pen. Yet even in 
Scotland it was hardly known what a keen observer of men 
and things Cockburn was, till 1856, two years after his death, 
when the Memorials of his Time appeared. He wasin the habit 
of using strong language of persons and things he detested, 
like Carlyle, although, unlike Carlyle, he did not slay the slain 
once too often. So a portion of his manuscript was left un- 
published, out of regard for the feelings of some of the persons 
animadverted on in it. Nearly a generation has passed since 
the publication of the Memorials, and now in two works, 
Circuit Journeys and Examination of Trials for Sedition in 
Scotland, the public is presented with a portion, if not the whole 
—but on this point we have no positive information—of the re- 
maining Cockburn MSS. They will add considerably to their 
author’s reputation as an able lawyer, a humane and Liberal 
politician, and a Scotch “character” of the best type. There 
is a good deal of what we have termed the east wind in these 
volumes. But this east wind blows chiefly upon political, 
legal, and social injustice, and that dislike to, if not hatred of, 
rational estheticism, which forty years ago was, and to a less 
extent still is, a blot on the fair fame of Scotland, and which 
tempted even that tolerant Wordsworthian, Thomas Aird, to 
utter this reproach :— 
“ Scotland, with all thy worth, irreverent thou, 
In solemn things irreverent; reverent less 
Of Beauty, loving not the Beautiful.” 

On the whole, therefore, such a blast is not disagreeable, and 
it is even wholesome, although, in consequence, some indi- 
viduals whom Cockburn assails have Jeddart Justice, perhaps 
even rank injustice, meted out to them. 

Henry Cockburn was appointed a Lord of Session in 1834, 
and from that period till his death in 1854 at the age of 
seventy-five, “ went circuit ” under the title of Lord Cockburn 
all over Scotland, administering justice, and taking a note 
of, to use his own language, “singular local men, changes of 
districts, the progress of the law, important trials, strange 
manners, and striking provincial events.” Cockburn began 
to keep a record of his journeys in the autumn of 1837; and 
the last entry in itis dated April 22nd, 1854, a day or two before 
his death. This record is now published in a volume bearing 
the title of Circuit Journeys ; and as Cockburn was a lover of 
Nature in all its forms, and a humonrist, it does not contain 
a dull page, although many a tolerably bitter one. Cockburn 
spares nothing and nobody that offends his taste or judgment, 
—dukes, lairds, clergymen, fellow-Judges. Here is a little 
from his pepper-box :— 

“Until the lairds be civilised, and cease to be all regularly and 
systematically bankrupt, it is in vain to expect decency or comfort 
in the domestic habits of their people. ..... Our sermon was 
by a worthy fanatic called Dr. C There are few things more 
curious than the decorous appearance of patience with which 
sensible people can sit and hear a man with an unattractive 


manner, roar out two and a quarter hours of sheer absolute non- 
BOSS: 556. 5 Grattan’s Life of his father, the very worst book that 








*(1) Circuit Journeys. Bv the late Lord Cockburn.—(2.) Reeninntinn of 
Trials for Sedition in Scotland, 2 vols, By the late Lord Cockburn, Edinburgh: 
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has ever yet been penned by man It is ; 

of what is called a good Scotch country inn, bomen al 
knew of our coming, and had seen it pouring all da = “hey 
neither fire nor food prepared; a tea-tray was receiving > the : 
from the skylight of what was given me to dress in. andthe 
lord, though married only last week, was drunk. , ’ o lead 
a pious and affectionate people, no doubt; but if I were i 
to produce the tribe of men most regardless of their 
would turn to my countrymen...... The Sheriff, a ~ : 
sensible cart-horse of a man, hideously ugly, and with a — 
high-keyed, idiotical voice, at which the very stots stare iss: 
A late Duke of Gordon ; a base and despicable, but from men ae 
rather a popular fellow...... The famous, clever per 
profligate old Duchess of Gordon. ..... Dundee, certain} “ 
and for many years past the most blackguard place in Scotlenl™ 
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Cockburn was especially merciless upon the “ dignity” 

x SUILY sup. 
posed to attach to the public procession of Judges into the 
towns where the Circuit Courts were held :— . 

“There are some of us who like the procession, though it ¢ 
never be anything but mean and ludicrous, and who fancy thats 
line of soldiers, or the more civic array of paltry police-officers - 
of doited special constables protecting a couple of Judges He 
flounder in awkward gowns and wigs, through the ill-paved skein 
followed by a few sneering advocates, and preceded by two or thres 
sheriffs, or their substitutes, with white swords which trip thom 
and a provost and some bailie-bodies trying to look grand, the 
whole defended by a poor iron mace, and advancing, each with 
a different step, to the sound of two cracked trumpets, ill-blowy 
by a couple of drunken royal trumpeters, the spectators al] 
laughing—who fancy that all this ludicrous pretence of greatness 
and reality of littleness contributes to the dignity of justice!” 

But Circuit Journeys is not composed entirely of caustic 
Scotch criticisms. Every other page or so there is a picture 
of a Scotch landscape, like this of Loch Fyne :— 

“The picturesque hills, the bright water, the occasional masses 
and constant fringing of wood, the jutting and overlapping of the 
headlands, the apparent closing in of the loch and its streaming 
away again into scenes of distant beauty; the fishing hamlets, 
with their boats slumbering in quiet bays and little rude harbours; 
the long poles hooded with brown nets, resting horizontally on the 
branches of two trees springing from the very beach ; then sailing 
under tanned canvas, on a calm, peaceful evening, to set these 
nets, the boats sometimes lighted at night by hundreds, and 
sparkling like a moving city, and all moored again by the morning; 
the intercourse between families and villages by boats, which the 
narrowness of the loch seems to invite; the bright patches of 
grain amidst the darkness of the wood, or contrasted by the ex- 
panse of the brown hillside; the breeze-varied appearances of the 
surface of the water, and the shining and roaring of the mountain 
streams,—these things give it an endless and irresistible charm.” 
This is in the style of the landscape-painters of the old 
Scotch school; but it is an admirable specimen of that 
style. Then Cockburn, though he can be, as we have seen, 
sharply critical, can also be heartily appreciative. He pokes 
a good deal of fun, at the beginning of Circuit Journeys, 
at his colleague, Lord Moncreiff, who, being a sincerely 
religious man, had a weakness for preaching to criminals 
before sentencing them; yet in time he is found saying:— 
“It is impossible not to love and reverence him. There never 
was such a union of the sternness of duty with the softness 
of affection ; of force of intellect, in so far as legal reasoning 
is concerned, with simplicity in all other matters.” There is 
not so much alcohol in this book as in most volumes that 
depict Scotch life even a generation ago, perhaps because 
“excess in wine was never the habit of any set of friends 
into which I have been thrown.” Yet Cockburn gives one or 
two anecdotes, particularly one indicating what the older 
Scotch Judges were capable of in the way of conviviality, 
even when on the Bench, which will bear comparison with 
anything that has appeared of recent years. 

That Henry Cockburn was a good, if not a great lawyer, will 
easily be gathered from the comments he makes on the cases 
he had to adjudicate on in the course of his circuit journeys. 
He is quite as hard on certain barbarities of Scotch law 
as he is on the Argyll family for not taking adequate steps 
for the preservation of Iona. But his power of dealing 
with knotty legal, and especially politico-legal points, is to 
be seen at still greater advantage in his Ezamination 
into Trials for Sedition in Scotland, which deals chiefly with 
the trials of Muir, Palmer, Skirving, Margarot, and others, 
which took place nearly a hundred years ago, and which have 
secured for Lord Braxfield, the chief presiding Judge, an 
immortality of infamy. Cockburn analyses the evidence given 
in each trial, and the charges of the Judges to the different 
juries, in the most masterly fashion. He prefaces these 
analyses with an Introduction, which is in reality an able and 
scholarly essay on sedition, and he enlivens them with personal 
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reminiscences. While he decides against the Judges and for 
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» ag the unfortunate victims of an obsolete 


« martyrs, 7 - 
wed le came to be considered in Scotland, he is 
Toryi jinarily hard upon the former. He charges them 


r' . . 
Sc ainanaee and political prejudice, but not with turpitude, 


en with improper interference with witnesses. It 
on incredible that in 1793 a Scotch Judge should have 
ori toa jury, as did Braxficld when trying the case of Muir, 
«J never was an admirer of the French, but I can now only 
consider them as monsters of human nature ;’ and, “A 
Government in every country should be just like a Cor- 
poration ; and in this country, it is made up of the 
landed interest, which alone has a right to be repre- 
sented.” Commenting on Muir’s trial, Cockburn says :— 
« About thirty-five years after the trial, I asked one of the 
jurymen, how, on looking back, he could account to himself 
for hisconduct. His answer was,— We were all mad.’ ” This 
is perhaps the only explanation that can now be given for 
the conduct of Judges and juries at this time. They were all 


mad,—with terror. 





NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN.* 


{ars volume, by Major Yate—the celebrated Captain Yate 
of the Penjdeh incident—is a sequel to his brother’s England 
and Russia Face to Face in Asia, which was reviewed in our 
columns some time ago. It is written in somewhat the same 
style—that is to say, it consists of letters written at different 
times from the Afghan Frontier Commission, of which the 
author was a member. But Major Yate’s letters are, so to 
speak, more literary and less epistolary than those of his 
brother. They are at once more informing and more artistic, 
while they are not so ostentatiously light ; and, in consequence, 
they seem more adapted for republication in book-form. At 
allevents, Northern Afghanistan strikes us as a very interesting, 
honest, and useful book. Major Yate puts forth no pretensions 
to having made any fresh and important discoveries in, or in 
connection with, Afghanistan. But he has used his eyes, 
and perhaps still more his ears, to some purpose; and it 
must be allowed that he had the opportunity of hearing and 
seeing not a little of value bearing upon the present and the 
future of the Central Asian problem. For his letters cover 
the sojourn of the British Commission round Herat during the 
summer of 1885; the subsequent meeting of the joint British 
and Russian Commissions in November of that year, and the 
progress of the demarcation of the frontier up to the time of 
their separation in September, 1886; the return of the British 
Commission through Cabul to India in October, 1886; the 
negotiations at St. Petersburg during the summer of 1887; 
the final settlement and demarcation of the frontier during 
the winter of 1887, and the return of the Commissioners 
through Russian Trans-Caspian territory in February, 1888. 
Major Yate has a good deal to say about the condition 
of the cities and tribes of Central Asia, the climate in the 
Highlands of the Paropamisus, the position of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, and, above all, the rival merits of the 
Cossack and the Sepoy. Major Yate does not deal with 
this last subject till the twenty-first chapter of his book. 
But when regard is had to the possibilities of the future 
in Asia, it may be considered as the most important of 
all. Major Yate is careful to say that he judges of the 
Russian troops from the escort that travelled with the 
Russian section of the Afghan Frontier Commission, which 
included a squadron of Cossacks. Still, he thinks himself 
entitled to draw some comparisons between the Russian 
troops and the Indian native soldiers. The latter, we should 
say, are decidedly superior to their possible opponents 
in size, strength, and military steadiness. The Sikhs and 
Pathans of the 11th Bengal Lancers, mounted on large horses, 
looked huge in the Major’s eyes beside the small Cossacks on 
their ponies, while the Pathans and Afridis of the 20th towered 
head and shoulders above the infantry with the Russian 
Commission, although the latter were good meu of their class. 
Major Yate further believes that our native Indian troops are 
far superior to the Russians in all feats of strength and 
agility. On the other hand, Major Yate thinks that ‘in the 
matter of interior economy and material discipline,” the 
Cossacks are equal, if not superior, to the Indian troops. The 
Cossacks, again, are allowed greater freedom in every way. 





* Northern Afghanistan ; or, Letters from the Afghon Boundary Commission. 
By Major ©. KE. Yate, S.I., Bombay Staff Corps. With Route Maps, Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1883. 








Above all things, as Major Yate puts it, “in the Cossack 
squadron there are none but. fighting-men. What a contrast 


to our squadron of Bengal Cavalry, with its saisies and bheesties, 
and sweepers and servants of all kinds and degrees! Why 


should our sowars’ horses require a grass-cutter and a pony 


to feed them any more than the Cossacks’”? Again, he 


says :—“ Every step tending to reduce the fearful number of 


followers on service must be a step in the right direction. How 


can we hope to compete on even terms with the Russians in a 
barren country like Afghanistan, for instance, when every army 
corps of 25,000 men we put in the field means 25,000 camp 
followers in addition, who have all to be equally fed and 
clothed, and also protected?” Major Yate indicates a 
military reform that ought to be executed without delay. 
Speaking generally, we should say that. man for man, our 
Indian troops are quite the equal of the Russian regulars they 
may have to meet some day, but that we require a force of 
irregulars to meet the Cossacks. Possibly such a force could 
be raised among the Turkomans on the Afghan frontier, who, 
according to Major Yate, are “good men, inured from their 
youth to ride long distances, and just as handy and hardy as 
the Cossacks themselves.” 

The work of delimitation on which Major Yate was engaged 
can hardly fail to do good to this extent, that it will bring peace 
to Afghan Turkestan. Much of that country is fertile, and might 
still be made a good deal of. But the quarrels between the 
Usbeg chiefs and the Afghans, and still more the raids of 
Turkomans of the man-hunting order, have reduced it to 
desolation. The ancient city of Balkh is, as Major Yate 
found, nothing but a ruin. There are only about five hundred 
houses in it, inhabited by Afghan settlers, who cultivate a 
succession of gardens and orchards along the southern portion 
of the old city. Nothing is left of the walls, once six miles and 
a half in circumference, but “a long line of dried mud, worn 
by the weather into all manner of desolate and fantastic 
shapes.” Then there is the city of Andkin, which is “nothing 
but a collection of mud ruins. Formerly, there is reason to 
believe, there were thirteen thousand families in the place ; now 
there are said to be three thousand,—but probably half that 
number would be nearer the mark. The houses are all flat- 
roofed, low, mud buildings; the old city-walls are in ruins, and 
the bazaar and the fort are the only two points of interest in the 
place.” Then “the three neighbouring towns of Akehah, 
Shibarghan, and Siripal, I have not seen, but from all I have 
heard, I gather that they are very like Andkin; the same 
amount of ruins and tumble-down walls, about the same popu- 
lation, and the same sort of citadel, commanding the town, 
similarly occupied by the Governor and a small Afghan 
garrison.” Take, finally, the city of Maimanah, which is 
about two-thirds the size of Herat, but the interior of which 
is mostly in ruins. Yet such is the fertility of this region, 
of which the city of Maimanah is the centre, that the cheap- 
ness and abundance of supplies of all kinds are even now 
remarkable, and “after a few good years of settled govern- 
ment the out-turn would be enormously increased.” If the 
Paz Britannica could be established in Afghan Turkestan, or 
if Russia and Great Britain could live permanently on as good 
terms as the sections of the Frontier Commission representing 
these two countries did when they came to know each other 
thoroughly, there would still be hope for that country. 

Major Yate does not add much in the way of political or 
military information regarding Afghanistan to that contained 
in his brother’s book, or in the works of previous writers. We 
do not remember to have, of late. seen a more accurate state- 
ment of the population of Herat than he gives,—2,000 families, 
amounting in all to 10,000 persons. Major Yate saw in Cabul 
a review of about 3,000 of the Ameer’s infantry and 800 cavalry. 
Almost all the men of the former, he says, were “ undoubtedly 
fine material for soldiers, had they only good officers.” 
Travelling through Trans-Caspia, Major Yate and his English 
friends fraternised with their Russian acquaintances. Here 
are a few of his notes :— 

“Neither at Merv, Askabad, nor anywhere else, did I hear of 
any schools for the native population, and we in India might 
perhaps be better off if we took a leaf out of the Russian book, 
and spent a little less on high education and a little more on big 
battalions. ..... Wherever we went we found clubs, but not 
like our English clubs; they were always open to ladies as well 
as to gentlemen. In fact, they more resembled our up-country 
Indian station clubs. ..... A weekly Sunday evening dance 
seemed to be a regular institution everywhere, and we were lucky 
enough to come in for one of these both at Askabad and at Tiflis. 
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Newspapers and even English illustrated journals were taken in 
at all the clubs; but I saw no signs of the library that is so 
general in every Indian station club with us.” 





OLD BOW STREET POLICE-COURT.* 

THE building of a new police-court in Bow Street apparently 
gave occasion for the compilation of these two volumes. The 
subject is attractive, for there is an abiding fascination in the 
authentic records of crime, and Bow Street is so great a name 
that doubtless a really good book, a piece of genuine litera- 
ture, might have been produced upon that text. If so, it 
should be an original composition, not a compilation con- 
taining long extracts, some of questionable taste, few of any 
merit, and stuffed out with more or less imperfect repetitions 
of stories familiar to the readers of criminal annals. A well- 
written biography of the old Court would have been instructive 
and entertaining; and we can only now regret that a fair oppor- 
tunity of writing a readable, perhaps enduring book, has been 
missed. The reader must take it for what it is, and, if he can, 
or thinks it worth while, make out a history of Bow Street 
for himself, the task which Mr. Fitzgerald, of course unin- 
tentionally, has imposed upon him. 

From the Bow Street Office the modern police system may 
be said to have sprung. The “ Runner,” supplemented by the 
“ Patrole,” succeeded the thief-taker, and the “ Peeler,” after 
a long interval, was happily substituted for the “Runner.” 
In like manner was the Magistrate also evolved, and the old 
school of Justices, including the species satirised by Fielding 
in Mr. Justice Thrasher, made way for the able and pains- 
taking lawyers who have sat in the police-courts for so many 
years. The parish constable and the watchman had become 
quite unable to keep the peace, much less detect crime, before 
the two Fieldings began to initiate reforms in Bow Street; 
but it was long ere the Governments of the day set themselves 
systematically to the task of guarding the streets by night as 
wellas by day, and providing really efficient tribunals to dispose 
of trivial, and to transmit to higher Courts the more serious 
cases. In fact, there is not much ground for believing that 
the Governments of the last century cared for anything except 
the punishment of offences, and a host of duties the perform- 
ance of which is now jealously watched, were left undone or 
were carelessly got through. The mere fact that there could 
be a Jonathan Wild, at a later period a Bolland, and that the 
gaols of all kinds were rank abominations, is enough of itself 
to condemn the Governments, so far as the fulfilment of their 
duties to the community were concerned. It was only 
when gang robberies and murders were committed in the 
streets, and the highways became unusually insecure, when 
some person of position was stopped and pillaged, or when 
a Countess lost her jewels, that the Executive gave a 
moment from political intrigues to look after the safety of 
roads, streets, and dwellings. Riots were frequent, the soldiers 
were used as police, and it was not until Lord George Gordon 
demonstrated how easy it was to set a-going a revolution, that 
anything like adequate measures were, not taken, but thought 
of in odd moments. If Henry Fielding did not actually begin 
the change, very faintly no doubt, he was not far from being 
its originator; and the notions he had were carried further 
by his blind half-brother, the famous Sir John. Still, there was 
nothing systematic, no permanent basis, no strong organisa- 
tion. Sir John set on foot a small force, which he called a 
“patrole,” to watch the roads out of London; and in 1805, 
another Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, Sir Richard Ford, 
established a horse-patrole, which, of course, was much more 
effective, and later a foot-patrole, which worked through 
the streets. Such may be said to have been the origin of the 
large force which now guards the Metropolis; the detective 
branch more properly descends from the scarlet-vested 
Runner. To this cause, and the fact that the presiding Police 
Magistrate is the first in rank, and always has been, must be 
attributed the hold which Bow Street has obtained over the 
popular imagination. One of the Westminster Magistrates 
was Johnson’s friend Welch, and it is interesting to note that, 
either at Bow Street or in Titchfield Street, as Boswell relates, 
the Doctor attended his Court for “a whole winter,” being 
eager to know human life in all its variety, and found “an 
almost uniform tenour of misfortune, wretchedness, and 
profligacy.” So that he did not get a deeper insight, probably, 





* Chronicles of Bow Street Police-Office ; with an Account of the Magistrates, 
“* Runners,” and Police, and a Selection of the most Interesting Cases, By Percy 
Fitzgerald, 2vols. Loudon: Chapman and Hall, 
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into human infirmities inside the police-court than : 
own extraordinary experiences, he had obtained outside. 

The old “ Bow Street officer,” it seems, got five-and.ty, 
shillings a week, and the rest of his income was dependent 
the generosity of those who employed him,—genergl} . 
guinea a day and travelling expenses. He also sold « 
tickets,” the name given to exemptions from the duty ; 
serving the parish as constables. Sums were also allowed 
convictions for felony, and in other odd and irregular — 
the Runner received his remuneration. The most famons of 
them told the Committee of the House of Commons in 18% 
that it would be a far better plan to leave the whole matter gf 
payments, over and above wages, in the hands of the Court. 
and the reasons he gave testify to his shrewdness ang reveal 
a dreadful source of iniquity :— 

“T have,” he said, “ with every attention that man could best 
watched the conduct of various persons who have given evidenes 
against their fellow-creatures for life or death, not only at the OW 
Bailey but on circuits, and I have always been perfectly convinced 
that would be the best mode that possibly could be adopted to 
officers, particularly because they are dangerous creatures. the 
have it frequently in their power—no question about it—to toe 
that scale, when the beam is level, on the other side—| mean 
against the wretched man at the bar...... I told Sir Charles 
Bunbury my opinion upon that subject thirty years ago, when he 
wanted to get rid of rewards, that it should be in the breast ¢f 
the Judges on the circuit if they see the officer has done his duty 
towards the public, they should have a discriminating power tp 
pay that officer according to the nature of the case. Then the 
officer does not stand up and look at this unfortunate creature 
and swear to this or that thing, or the other thing, for what >_f. 
the lucre.” 


?—for 
He gave some instances known to himself, and mentions 
bribes which he refused, but took no merit to himself, «] 
have been lucky enough to have situations where I have beep 
liberally paid,” otherwise, he added, “I might have been as liable 
to temptation as any one in London.” This state of things, 
which existed so long, can hardly now be conceived, and it not 
only led to the punishment and oppression of the innocent, 
but the escape of the guilty who could pay enough. The 
practice of compromising felonies was quite common, and 
robberies were designed and got up for the express purpose of 
securing booty by means of a compromise. There was some. 
thing like an organisation to carry out plans in which none 
save the thieves ran any risk, and then only when the bank or 
firm despoiled refused to negotiate with the go-betweens, who 
bought back the plunder cheap from the robbers, and sold it 
dear to the owners. The Committee already referred to thus 
describes the “ putters up” and “fences” who traded with the 
thieves :— 

“Some of these persons ostensibly carry on a trade; one, who 

had been tried formerly for robbing a coach, afterwards carried on 
business as a Smithfield drover, and died worth, it is believed, 
£15,000. One was lately the farmer of one of the greatest Tur- 
pike Trusts in the Metropolis. He was formerly tried for receiving 
the contents of a stolen letter, and as a receiver of tolls employed 
by him was also tried for receiving that very letter, it is not too 
much to infer that the possession of these turnpikes is not un- 
serviceable for purposes of depredation. Another has, it is said, 
been a surgeon in the Army. ‘The two others have no trade, but 
live like men of property, and one of these, who appears to be the 
chief of the whole set, is well known on the turf, and is stated, 
on good grounds, to be worth £30,000.” 
Such was the picture of the system drawn sixty years since, 
and, as the thieves of our day, when we are so much more 
virtuous, have little difficulty in disposing of their plunder, it 
is reasonable to infer, either that the law is still defective, or 
that the shameful offence is beyond the reach of any law. 
There certainly are “fences,” but how rarely is a receiver 
prosecuted! Apart from the chapters relating especially 
the old Bow Street system, the contents of the volumes 
resemble the Newgate Calendar, and the matter really belongs 
more to the history of the Old Bailey than to that of the 
famous police-court before it moved into the edifice across the 
street. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

Miss ADELINE SERGEANT’S new novel, Seventy Times Sever, 
is a very beautiful, powerful, and pathetic story, the general 
effect of which we can best briefly describe by saying that the 





* (1.) Seventy Times Seven. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. Fdinburgb: 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.—-(2.) Diana Barrington: a Romance 4% 
Central India. By Mrs. John Croker. 3vols. London: Ward and Downey. 
(3.) The Third Miss St. Quentin, Bv Mrs. Molesworth. London: Hatcvards. 
—(4.) Helen, the Novelist. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. 2vols. London: Chap- 
man and Hall.—(5.) Fraternity: a Romance. 2 vols. London: Macmillaa 





and Co.—(6.) Mine Own Familiar Friend, By the Author of “The Golden 
Milestone.” London: Digby and Long. 
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hook has reminded us very frequently of one or two of the 
best novels of Miss Jessie Fothergill. We do not mean that 
the new story is at all imitative, or that we can lay our finger 
here and there upon special parallelisms or reminders ; but 
that the general handling, especially the conception and 
grouping of character, does undoubtedly recall the total 
impression left by such books as Probation and Kith and Kin, 
though in intensity of passionate imagination Seventy Times 
Seven must certainly take rank below the last-named story, 
_oneof the most impressive novels that has been written since 
the days of Charlotte and Emily Bronté. If we attempted to 
analyse this vague feeling of resemblance, we should probably 
findits raison d’étre in the character of the hero, Max Brendon, 
and in the nature of his relations with the heroine, Magdalen 
Lingard. We do not mean to depreciate, but only to define 
the former creation, when we say that Max represents a 
type of masculine character specially favoured by feminine 
novelists. He is pre-eminently a strong man—strong in 
principle and strong in will—with the vein of tender- 
ness which often, though by no means always, softens 
and humanises the hardness of conscious strength, and 
transforms into pity the instinctive contempt for weakness. 
The natural reticence of such a nature is intensified by 
uncongenial surroundings, and by the pride, altogether un- 
mixed with vanity, which forbids him to show the best side of 
himself, and prompts him to exaggerate rather than to 
minimise that brusquerie of manner which grows upon men 
and women who live a self-contained life. Max is thrown 
upon himself by his nature and his environment; Magdalen 
has been thrown upon herself by the discovery that the man 
to whom she had given her love, and who constituted her 
world, was altogether unworthy of her; in both, the instinct 
of repression is strong; but the natural affinity is stronger 
still, and the story of their gradual approach to each other is 
told with a fine exquisiteness of imaginative realisation. 
Equally successful as a piece of character delineation is the 
portrait of Max Brendon’s elder brother, Cecil, one of those 
weak, fluidly selfish persons who drift into follies which bring 
about more widespread misery than can be produced even by the 
deliberate wickedness of such a man as Captain Esher, one of the 
most cold-bloodedly diabolical villains of recent fiction. It would 
perhaps be incorrect to say that Cecil is truer to life than Max, 
but he certainly represents a more familiar type of character. 
In his indeterminate, shilly-shallying sort of way, he is as much 
in love with Lenore Chaloner as it is possible for him to be with 
any one but himself, and yet he allows himself to drift into 
an engagement with the undesirable Ruby Roslyn. With 
characteristic weakness, he leaves his father and brother to 
rescue him from his entanglement, and yet, when he has 
secured all the possible outward means to happiness, nothing 
will content the poor human moth but to flutter around the 
flame by which he has been so badly singed, with results that 
are disastrous to all the victims of his folly, and to one of 
them fatal. The reference of the title is doubtless to Lenore’s 
final reconciliation with her erring husband; but the lives of 
Ruby Roslyn and of poor James Lloyd, who loves her in spite 
of her cruel unfaithfulness, and even stains his soul with the 
guilt of attempted murder for the sake of the girl who 
has deserted him for a richer lover, are made to serve as 
very beautiful and natural illustrations of the law of divine 
forgiveness. Some of the single chapters in the third volume 
are specially rich in simple, unforced pathos; but, indeed, 
Seventy Times Seven is from first to last a beautiful and 
satisfying story. 
Diana Barrington is not a book which lends itself to 
elaborate criticism, for Mrs. Croker is one of those old- 
fashioned novelists whose sole aim is the production of a story 
with sufficient variety of character and stir of incident to give 
the reader what our American friends call “a good time,” 
without putting an undue strain—or, indeed, any strain at all 
upon his mental powers. In this modest endeavour she has 
achieved a considerable amount of success, for Diana Barring- 
ton is a bright and interesting novel, which will be found 
very enjoyable by those of us who are still simple-minded 
enough to enjoy a story which is a story and nothing more. 
All novels of Anglo-Indian life have a strong family likeness 
to each other, and as Mrs. Croker displays no ambition to 
discover novel motives, she is all the more to be congratulated 
upon the freshness with which she utilises very familiar 


mongering and mischief-making, the old joke about the 
objectionable young lady whose Christian name is Louisa, 
and who is generally known as “unlimited Loo,” and 
even that old, old buried treasure which figures in every 
Indian story which we have read for the past thirty years. 
In justice to Mrs. Croker, it must be said that she dis- 
plays no interest in this antiquated and ricketty piece of 
machinery, but introduces it in the most perfunctory manner, 
as if she had said to herself,—‘ Every one has a buried 
treasure, and so I suppose I must have one too; but I will 
drag it into the story and drag it out again as speedily as may 
be.” The wonderful diamond necklace, which does not form a 
part of the treasure, is, however, a very important “ property ” 
both in the ordinary and technical sense of the word; and the 
story of poor Diana’s folly in pawning the ornament, without 
her husband’s knowledge, to save her utterly heartless and 
worthless mother from ruin, is conceived with considerable 
ingenuity and told with real vigour. In character-sketching 
of a somewhat external character, Mrs. Croker has a hand 
which is at once light and firm; and if the notabilities of 
Gurrumpore—especially the feminine notabilities—are for the 
most part exceedingly objectionable people, they are, at any 
rate, very much alive. The author’s principal mistake has 
been the adoption of the autobiographical form of narrative. 
The difficulties of telling in this form a story with many 
characters and complieated action are always great, though 
there are cases in which it is worth while to grapple with 
them for the sake of some effect of reality otherwise unattain- 
able; but this is not one of such cases, and Mrs. Croker 
would have told her tale more easily, and more effectively as 
well, if she had told it in the third instead of in the first 
person. Still, in spite of all its faults, and it is by no means 
faultless, Diana Barrington is a very clever and interesting 
novel, 
In The Third Miss St. Quentin Mrs. Molesworth does not 
write for her favourite audience of children, though she links 
her present with her past work by providing for her adult 
readers a contemporary version of the old nursery story of 
Cinderella. Some years ago we had a similar adaptation, 
on a smaller scale, from the delightful pen of Miss Thackeray ; 
and those who are curious in such things may find it interesting 
to indulge in a critical comparison between the two modern 
settings of the ancient gem of legend. We, however, are quite 
content to enjoy one good thing without a sidelong glance at 
another good thing, and the enjoyable quality of The Third 
Miss St. Quentin is one of those things “which nobody can 
deny.” Mrs. Molesworth’s adherence to the main structural 
lines of her classic original is characterised by as much fidelity 
as the prosaic conditions of real life will allow. Of course, 
the godmother has lost her supernatural powers, and the 
pumpkin coach, its rat horses, and mice footmen, are ex- 
changed for more familiar modern representatives, while the 
Prince is only a very charming young English baronet; but so 
long as we have the elder sisters, and the ball, and the 12 o’clock 
departure, and the loss of the slipper, and the finding of the 
slipper, and the happy marriage of the Prince and Cinderella, 
what more do we want? In one matter only is there a serious 
modification of the old story. The two elder sisters are not 
step-sisters, but only half-sisters, for Madeline, Ermine, and 
Ella have all one father, and instead of being hatefully 
unamiable creatures, the daughters of the first Mrs. St. 
Quentin are good, affectionate girls, who honestly wish to 
make Ella happy by doing what they are sure will be in the 
end best for her. Unfortunately, poor Madeline, who is at the 
head of her father’s household, is troubled with that combina- 
tion of fastidious conscientiousness and want of tact which is 
not unusual in earnest young people whoare placed in positions 
of responsibility. Had she trusted to her natural instincts of 
love and sympathy, all would have been well; but she con- 
sidered too curiously ; she was so afraid of being unwise, that 
her very fear betrayed her into practical unwisdom ; and if 
Ella’s suspicions of Madeline were cruelly unjust, it can 
hardly be said that they were devoid of apparent foundation. 
At last, however, Ella’s eyes are opened ; she wins at once her 
sister and her prince, and a very pretty story comes to an 
appropriately happy ending. 

Do writers of fiction, as a rule, give titles to their stories 
before they are begun or after they are finished? This is a 
question which the uninitiated cannot answer save by a guess 





material. We have the old intrigues, the old scandal- 


that the practice of our good friends, the tale-tellers, is by no 
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means uniform. In the particular case of Helen, the Novelist, 
we think there can be little doubt that the title came first, for 
though it may be appropriate to the novel which Mr. Sherer 
set out to write, it is by no means appropriate to the novel 
which he has actually written. In the first volume, after the 
few early chapters in which Helen Clare is little more than 
introduced to us, she disappears altogether from the story ; 
and though in the second volume she takes a more pro- 
minent position, her novel-writing is a mere fact by the 
way, which takes no appreciable hold upon our interest, 
and is in no way connected with the action of the tale. For 
anything that we care about it, Helen might have been a 
painter, or a type-writer, or an actress, or a woman of 
independent means, or anything but a novelist; and though 
this in itself is but a triflmg matter, it seems to indicate 
that Mr. Sherer’s invention is somewhat insufficiently under 
control. Indeed, in the story itself, by whatever name it may 
be called, there are numerous other indications of this weak- 
ness. We have seldom read a novel of equal literary skill— 
and the mere writing in Helen, the Novelist, is exceedingly good 
—so thoroughly scrappy and shambling in construction. The 
book really consists not of one story, but of three or four 
stories, which are tacked rather than welded together; and 
though each story is interesting enough in itself, the book as 
a whole is sadly deficient in unity of effect and interest. For 
example, the Indian part of the first volume, which deals 
entirely with the adventures of the artist, Arthur Geneste, 
enables Mr. Sherer to utilise his special knowledge, and might 
have been made into a very good complete story, for there is 
plenty of clearly conceived character and brisk action; but 
here it is simply an inartistically colossal episode, which 
throws the novel out of balance. Mr. Sherer tells us that 
when his heroine began to write, she took “ great pains to 
make the framework of her story definite and firm before 
she commenced to depict the different scenes and elaborate 
the characters...... she perceived, and was able to 
preserve, the due proportion each part bore to the whole; 
and was assisted in maintaining that reserve and repose 
which are elements in artistic performance as essential 
as they are difficult.’ Helen’s creator or biographer has 
hardly been so successful as Helen herself. He has achieved 
reserve and repose, but he has sadly neglected to make the 
framework of his story definite and firm, and has certainly not 
preserved the due proportion of each part to the whole, the 
result being that Helen, the Novelist, though an intelligent, 
and in many ways clever book, is a thing of shreds and patches. 
The anonymous novel, Fraternity, can hardly be called a 
pretentious book, for it is written in a pleasantly simple style, 
altogether devoid of any evidence of striving after effect ; and 
yet, when we reach the close of the book, we have a feeling 
that the author’s intention has been a great deal more magnifi- 
cent than his achievement. The novel is by no means easy to 
describe, for while it has been clearly written with an ethical 
as well as an artistic purpose, it is somewhat wanting in 
intellectual outline. It is easy to indicate the drift of 
«x book written, say, in the interests of teetotalism or 
agnosticism, or any one of the cut-and-dried schemes of 
socialism; but the author, or the hero through whom he 
speaks, is not a patentee of any new piece of intellectual or 
sociological machinery. Plans warranted to produce a uni- 
versal feeling of fraternity—*“ Morison’s pills,” as Carlyle 
would have called them—can be analysed and criticised; but 
analysis and criticism are both defied by advocacy of fraternity 
“in the aibstract.” Of course, Edmund Haig’s work among | 
the Radical Welsh quarrymen, in convincing them that right 
can never be attained by a mere struggle for “rights,” is 
concrete enough, and the teaching is bracing and healthy,— 
that is, we feel that we should call it bracing and healthy if we 
could define it with sufficient clearness to call it anything. The 
fact is, that Edmund Haig is a man who is guided by beautiful 
and winning impulses rather than by clear principles of action. 
He is really the son of a wealthy Welshman of good family, 
but he is ignorant of his parentage, and is introduced to us as 
a village schoolmaster, of somewhat superior attainments to 
most men of his class, who has been engaged to give lessons to 
a young lady who lives in the immediate vicinity of his school. 
He learns to love his pupil, and has reason to believe that she 
has learned to love him; but as soon as he makes this dis- 
covery he beats a precipitate retreat, on the ground that it 
would be wrong to ask her to share his poverty. We may on 


plausible grounds either commend or condemn this lin 
action; but it is clearly impossible to reconcile it with eof 
doctrine of fraternity, which, rightly or wrongly, takes 5 
account of differences in social or pecuniary position, and th 
passage in which he attempts to vindicate his consistency ; 
certainly weak. Apart from this intellectual indeterminste 
ness, Fraternity is a really good book, as interesting in 
as it is elevated in tone. The writing is excellent throughout. 
the character-painting, if a little slight, is never careless, and 
some of the descriptions of Welsh scenery are very fine, 

The novels that we have any wish to read twice are rather 
rare, and Mine Own Familiar Friend is not among them; but 
it may be read once with a good deal of pleasure, for the author 
has invented an interesting and shapely story, which he tells 
in a style which, though it possesses no special distinction, ig 
very bright and easy. The central figure, Lord Manorbier, jg 
a young Peer who, when little more than a boy, has beep 
entrapped into marriage with an actress of the lowest type, 
from whom he has obtained a separation. He spends his time 
in travelling about, and at the opening of the story we find him 
at Sandceliff, a little watering-place on the South Coast. Here, 
under his family name of Cecil Conway, which he adopts 
during his peregrinations, he is introduced to Florence Hillier, 
the Vicar’s daughter; and though the dearer her society 
becomes to him, the more strongly he feels the necessity of 
tearing himself away, he cannot summon up resolution for a 
farewell which he knows must or ought to be final. While he 
is procrastinating, his wife appears upon the scene, makes her 
way into Mr. Hillier’s house, and forces her husband, in the 
presence of the Vicar and his daughter, to acknowledge the 
relationship he has hitherto concealed. The ill-matched pair 
part in anger, and the next morning the unhappy woman ig 
found dead at the foot of a high cliff, from which she has evi. 
dently either fallen or been thrown. The coroner’s jury retun 
an open verdict ; but in the eyes of the public, Lord Manorbier 
rests under a black cloud of suspicion, and is practically an 
outcast from society. With broken spirit, he retires to his 
estate, from which he has been for many years an absentee, 
determined not to rest until he has unravelled the mystery of 
his wife’s death, and made himself worthy to ask the hand of 
Florence. To say what difficulties he encountered, what allies 
aided and what enemies hindered him, and what measure of 
success he finally attained, would be to make an unfair revela- 
tion; so we will content ourselves with commending Mine 
Own Familiar Friend to all who can enjoy a bright, pleasant 
tale, and who are all the better pleased if such a tale can be 
told in one volume instead of being spread laboriously over 
three. Our only serious objection to the general scheme of 
the book is based on the difficulty of believing that a man such 
as Lord Manorbier shows himself to be, should ever have been 
attracted by the vulgar, meretricious charms of a girl like 
Lottie de Vere. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS.* 


Ir we were to assign to the various influences which go to 
form character their relative values as contributions to our 
happiness, probably for quiet and enduring service an early 
bias towards natural history would receive a high rank in the 
scale with most of us. The main service rendered by the study 
of natural history is the training it gives in the habit of 
intelligent and sympathetic observation ; and perhaps no 
acquired habit yields a richer return of those quiet pleasures 
that “lie about our feet” upon which our every-day happiness 
is so dependent. The pleasures of the naturalist are analogous 
to those of the treasure-hunter; his is the first rough process 
of turning up with the spade the virgin ore from which the 
scientific and wsthetic wealth of the world are coined, and his 
spade-work cannot fail to enrich his mind with some nuggets 
of beauty and curious information. 
These Tales of the Birds recall that pleasantest of children’s 
books, Mary Howitt’s Sketches of Natural History. There is the 
same joy in the wild life of the field and wood, and the same 
delicacy of feeling for what is quaint, beautiful, or pathetic 
in their denizens. Mary Howitt takes her reader out— 

“‘on the wide heath with furze covered o’er, 
Where the cry of the Plover, the hum of the Bee, 
Give a feeling of joyful security.” 


Or she leads him by the side of some sedgy field-stream,— 


* Taies of the Birds, By W. Warde Fowler. With Illustrations by Bryan 
Hook, Loudun: Macmillan and Co, ; aud New York. 
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“ rowned Butomus is gracefully growing, 
ae the fone purple spikes of the Loosestrife are blowing, 
‘And the rich, plumy crests of the Meadowsweet seem 
Like foam which the current has left on the stream.” 
a by a few direct, vivid touches she shows him some 
a“ ] wild creature, squirrel, or water-rat, or field-mouse, at 


gracefu 
home in those pleasant places. 


What Mary Howitt does for her reader by her simple, lucid 
erse, Mr. Fowler effects by his equally lucid, though more 
pena prose idylls. Here is a scene for a lover of our chalk 
downs to linger over with delight :— 

«Jt was a wild and gusty day early in April; a wet wind from 
he south-east drove the waves into a little bay, where the sea had 
” ago forced an opening in the great chalk rampart of the 
pat “the downs rose steeply above this opening, their short 
~~ ass freshened by rain and wind; down below in the 


=. little stream, clear as every chalk stream is, trickled 
. the long grass, still brown with the sun of last summer, 


poor here and there under a fringe of dwarf willows or 


alders.” 
This is the opening scene of a thrilling tale of adventure by 


sea and land, the heroes of which are a party of willow- 
warblers on their annual migration to this country for the 
nesting season. By one who can claim an old acquaintance 
with this graceful olive-coated songster, an added interest 
will be felt in him after reading this tale of his struggles 
and sufferings, and his joyous song will sound from the 
catkined sallows with a fuller meaning when April comes 
round again. 

The most dramatic of the tales, entitled “A Tragedy in 
Rook Life,” is founded upon the observed fact that rooks 
will sometimes band themselves together to harass one 
particular pair of their number, and to prevent them 
from completing their nest. The history of one of these Pariah 
rooks, whose misfortunes are ascribed to a dangerous habit of 
«reflecting upon the nature of things,” is very humorous and 
pathetic ; and Mr. Bryan Hcok’s delineation of the unfortu- 
nate philosopher, “deep in meditation on the problems which 
occupied his mind,” is thoroughly in tone with the spirit of 
the story. This is the quietly humorous account of poor 
Jetsom’s adolescence :— 

“And so it came to pass that he grew up a silent and 
philosophical rook, and it was frequently remarked that he did 
not make his proper contribution to that chorus of cawing which 
at certain times of the day is so necessary to the happiness 
and comfort of a rookery. He would sometimes, too, decline to 
accompany the others when they wheeled about in the air of an 
evening before settling down to roost ; and from his solitary habits 
was often chosen to sit on a tree as sentinel when the rest were at 
work feeding in a ploughed field. His father and mother were 
quite content that this should be so, and so was he, for it redeemed 
him a little from the suspicion that was beginning to fall on him.” 
The history of the persecution and tragical end of this 
misguided youngster is no mean rival to that most pathetic 
tale of persecution, Andersen’s “ Ugly Duckling.” The tale 
entitled “A Question Beginning with a ‘Why,’” is written 
in a somewhat similar strain of feeling. The chief character 
is a wagtail, vexed with an evil spirit of curiosity that will 
not let her rest until she has discovered why wagtails wag 
their tails. This is how she broaches the question with her 
father :— 

“<T want to ask a question, father. Mother says we don’t wag 

our tails, but a man I heard talking said we did. Which do you 
think is right ?’—‘ Your mother’s sure to be right, my dear,’ said 
he ; ‘I never, never knew her wrong. Never,’ he said, with warmth, 
and wagging his tail to emphasise his words. ‘ Believe all she 
says, and do everything she tells you. —‘ But, father dear, you’re 
wagging your own tail now as fast as you can,’ cried Kelpie.—‘ I 
do it sometimes, when I am a little excited,’ he said, taken by 
surprise.” 
But this inquiring spirit does not bring upon Kelpie the cruel 
fate that befell Jetsom. Kelpie learnt the lesson of life 
betimes, and kept hard to facts. “She kept to flies, beetles, 
and small crustaceans; she kept hard to her husband when 
pairing-time came, and to her eggs and young; she kept to 
the laws of her kind, and left the questions that begin with a 
‘why’ to the Professor and his species.” 


Probably with most children the favourite tales will be 
“The Falcon’s Nest” and “A Winter’s Tale,”—the former 
a story of an adventurous cliff-climb, and the latter a diary of 
the wanderings and sufferings of a band of field-fares in the 
heart of winter. Mr. Bryan Hook’s illustrations are of some- 
What unequal merit; but the picture of the two surviving 
field-fares in the snow, crouching for warmth by the side of a 
friendly hare, is excellent. While there is much that is 


fanciful, and even fantastic, in these pleasant tales, it is 
apparent throughout that they are the work of one who has 
made the habits of the birds in their native haunts a subject 
of careful and affectionate study. It is to be hoped that the 
circulation of the book will be a wide one, and that there will 
be left behind in the minds of its readers something of the 
living interest in our wild birds, and of the delicate apprecia- 
tion of their beauty, which have animated its author. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
8 

Harvard Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. (Ticknor 
and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—This volume, meant for old students of 
Harvard in the first instance, and American readers generally in 
the second, has also some points of interest for others. It is 
curious to find an “emeritus Professor” remarking that “in 
college rebellions the students were always in the right as to 
principle, though injudicious in their modes of actualising 
principle.’ The Harvard youth of former generations had 
certainly grounds for complaint, for the régime was in many 
respects harsh and unreasonable. It is amusing to find Harvard 
honouring a certain Dr. Bentley with a public funeral, at which 
Edward Everett preached a most eloquent sermon in consideration 
of a supposed gift of his library. The library had really been 
left to a bogus college (it consisted of “four brick walls, un- 
finished and roofless”) which had anticipated Harvard by giving 
Dr. Bentley a D.D. degree. The said college acquired several 
valuable libraries in this way, and finally emerged out of its 
bogus condition into a real activity. This would be one way of 
solving the University Colleges difficulty. 

History of the People of Israel. By Ernest Renan. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—M. Renan presents his conclusions with a liveliness 
and vigour of style that it is not often given to criticism to attain. 
This is not, perhaps, altogether an advantage. The subject of 
this volume is one on which epigrams do not please,—at least, do 
not please all. The author, who is well represented by his trans- 
lators, C. B. Pitman and D. Bingham, views the matter from a 
standpoint distant toto cwlo from ours. Not only is the idea of a 
Revelation foreign to his way of thinking, but Deity is, to his 
mind, a conception. He speaks of a national Jahveh, of a grander 
conception in the Elohim, and describes how the one conception 
gave place to the other; but he apparently has no notion that 
these names represent anything but conceptions. To make any 
detailed examination of the volume would be too great a task. We 
prefer the earlier chapters, where the primitive Semitic life is con- 
jecturally described. After this, M. Ronan becomes, we think, 
too sceptical. All the history of the Pentateuch seems to dis- 
appear. The beautiful figure of Joseph, for instance, vanishes ; 
and we have in its stead the purely gratuitous assumption that 
there were two distinct migrations of the Jews into Egypt,—one 
of the Beni-Joseph, the other of the Beni-Israel. Such assump- 
tions, indeed, are too common. In destruction and construction 
M. Renan passes all reasonable limits, and he shows his usual 
unfortunate facility for giving offence to any devout readers that 
he may have. 

Tates.—The House of Walderne. By the Rev. A. D. Crake. 
(Rivingtons.)—In this story we leave the wars of Stephen behind, 
only to witness another and equally bitter civil war, the War of 
the Barons, whom Simon de Montfort led to victory until Prince 
Edward proved himself a match even for the great leader on the 
fatal day of Evesham. The De Waldernes, in the persons of the 
heir and his cousin, are the centre around which the various 
characters are grouped, appearing and vanishing as they assist or 
otherwise in the growth of the plot. We see and hear little of 
Simon de Montfort, whose personality might well have been more 
liberally brought forward. It is the cousin, the son of a Saxon 
father and a Norman mother, who poses as the hero, and whose 
doings, first at Oxford and afterwards as a Grey Friar, occupy 
the best part of the story. This is a very readable book. 
How the Home was Won Back. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—This is a well-told story, with a strongly pointed moral. 
Donald Thornton loses his property by drink and gambling, and 
his son Richard follows in his steps. Happily for his wife, there 
are other children who have more principle and sense. By their 
exertions and self-control things are set right. It is a particularly 
effective scene when the widow is brought to the “ home,” not 
knowing that it has been regained for her by her children. 
Joyce Graham’s History. (Religious Tract Society.)—The neces- 
sity of having a moral must always detract more or less 
from the naturalness of a tale. Hence, in the story now 
before us, what with a quite irreproachable heroine, and the 
frequent hints as to the moral which is intended t» be con- 











veyed, our interest is sadly weakened. Good must overcome evil, 
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but it should not be allowed to “score” on every occasion. 
First and Last. By Ella James. (London Literary Society.)— 
This is in sooth a strange book. After reading it, we scarcely know 
its purpose, scarcely know, even, whether it is intended to have 
one. We are introduced to a young ladies’ school at which the 
heroine is resident, though for a short time only, as the mistress 
is tyrannical and the young lady of a restless nature. When she 
has freed herself from this restraint, she goes through various 
troubles, and after being proposed to by a scoundrel, marries a 
baronet, whom, however, she does not love. She is somewhat un- 
principled, this Miss Nance. Finally, a good, healthy fit of jealousy 
brings her round to a proper frame of mind, and all ends well. 
Though containing much superfluous writing and much curious 
prose, First and Last is asomewhat clever story, and Nance a well- 
drawn and not impossible character. Réséda. By Zénaide 
Fleuriot. Translated by A. W. Chetwode. (M. H. Gill and 
Son.)—The adventures of the heroine are uninteresting, and 
somewhat long and tedious, in spite of some pleasant touches and 
sketches of character. The skill of the writer consists chiefly in 
describing domestic occurrences, and seldom has higher aims. 
The troubles of Madeleine are not without a certain pathos. 
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WALA CW), BOPOW AEN, TBM. 0s.scrcvecnsescnrdcovssenesccscesepensessrcs (Heywood) 2/6 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE SPECTATOR.” 


” Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
ingdon .., ae ma Ae ihe oe £1 8 6 ue O14 38... 0 22 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany « BIO Bs OAS Sci 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ore BEB) GS cccses 016 3.....0 8 2 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nitsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETs 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, wc 
sh Holborn, W.c, 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY, 
‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’ —Heqlj, 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal, 
C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON.—WEESP, HOLLAND, 





IMPAIRED VISION. 


The general method of testing the sight i 
erroneous, No distinction is made between old sight pep 
sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it isa 
common occurrence ; and no trial is made of the eyes se} “ 
oO U R ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given = . 
light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial 
simply because folders are more difficult to fit. As a result 
people dread having to wear glasses at all, and postpone usi 
E Y E S them until they have seriously strained their sight. Toes whe 
«| try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials. No charge for consultation. Particulars of suit. 
ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 








JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, wo. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA, 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“ Society’? says :—'' The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two honrs later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


ONDON.—INNS of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE, 


Grand Coffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. The Central Hali, for writing, lounging, smoking, 
&c., is the finest in England. Hydraulic Lifts. Electric Light. Terms en pension, 
on application to F. H. BREWER, Manager, 























“| IBERTY” RESEMBLING RICH 
DAMASQUE | SILKEN BROCADES. 
WALL- PAPERS | 14d a Yarp per Piece or 12 Yarps. 


(REGISTERED), PATTERN-BOOKS POST-FREE. 
New Patterns Post-FREE. 


LIBERTY & 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
. W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians 308. G. G CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ‘oc, 

Terms—23 to 4 guineas a week. 


| Bast India House 
60, \seuaen House }REGENT STREET, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





HYDROPATEY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCE. 








A él A r A N T a « 
Edited by L. T. MEADE and ALICIA A, LEITH. 
Price 6d Monthly. 
ConTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER, 
Pee THE WHITE FreaTHER, From the Painting by A. 
ardle, 

BALLADE oF St. MicnarL, Mary MacLeod. 

THE WHITE Man’s Foor. Serial Story. Chaps, 12-14. Grant Allen, Illustrated 
by J. Finnemore, 

Girts WHO Won Svuccess.—IV. Marr Davies. Sarah Tytler. 

A WINpDFALL. From the Painting by M. Ellen Edwards. 

Summer Lanes. F. Mabel Robinson. Illustrated from the Works of Constable, 
Crome, Bellini, Hobbema, Corot, and Diaz. 

THE DecoraTION oF CHINA. Cosmo Monkhouse. With 9 Illustrations, 

Tue Lapy or THE Forest, Serial Story. Chaps. 29-82. L.T. Meade, Illus- 
trated by J. B. Yeats. 

“* ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIP AND READING Union.—XII, ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BrowninG. Mrs, Humphry Ward. 

Notes anouT Booxs. Augustine Birrell. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GiRLS: NEEDLEWORK. Sophy Loch. 


London: Hatcuarps, 1§7 Piccadilly, W. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earl’s Court 

Station).—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 

COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, September 19th, 1888. A Few Vacancies for Resident 
Pupils.—Full particulars on application. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 
The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18th. Special arrangements have been made 
for the reception of very young children. The Fees charged are, fur Pupils nomi- 
nated by a Shareholder, under nine, £2 2s ; between nine and eleven, £3 3s ; and for 
Pupils not nominated by a Shareholaer, under nine, £3 3s ; between nine and 
eleven, £4 4s. A large Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, 
and a trained mistress attends.—Prospectus and information as to Boarding- 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E, FIELD, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 
RDINGTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, near BIRMINGHAM. 
—Very healthy neighbourhood; detached house, Jarge garden, tennis and 
croquet. Spacious class-rooms. PREPARATION for PUBLIC EXAMS. 
Pupils have gained Honours and Distinction in Local and Col. Prec. French and 
German spoken. Resident Foreign and Certificated Governesses. Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Terms moderate and inclusive.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A Full Course of Training is provided for Ladies desirous of entering Girls’ 
Public Schools. Class-teaching under supervision. Model and Criticism Lessous, 
Kindergarten training. Preparation for Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local 
(Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s Examinations. Scholarships offered, 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


jie MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA— 
Heap-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours). Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools, Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 
The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 
4 “ee to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
anada, 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 18th, 1883, 
For Prospectus, List of Honours, and Particulars with respect to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Tye LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENG 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, Germad, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 
ished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES 8 
BOARDERS. Every eames of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. Reference raat permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster. 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45¢Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. London: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HIS S 
Prem 


Exper 
urances from the first; but, by Reserving 


loss, 


OCIETY was instituted at Edinburgh in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assured the full benefit of the Low 
jums hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while retaining the Whole Profits for the Policy-Holders. 


ience has proved that with economy and careful management these Premiums will not only secure greatly Larger 
Ass the Surplus for those who live long enough to secure the Common Fand trom 
will in most cases provide Eventual Benefits as large as under the more usual system of High Premiums. 


That the System has met with popular approval is proved by 


ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 


as shown on the following Taste—taken from its latest Report :— 


Septennial Progress of the Scottish Provident Institution. 








SURPLUS. 

















| Jn PERIODS ENDING ASSURANCES FUNDS INCREASE aaa ate ™~| 
| Dec. 3lst. EFFECTED. AT THE END OF PERIOD. or Funps. ™ —— | (owe-tnne divided). 
1845 (8 years). £942,899 £69,009 £69,009 ves a 
1852 2,571,328 254,675 185,666 167 £26,159 | 

1859 4,590,300 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 
1866 7,525,373 1,245,372 611,858 2,492 | 181,544 | 

1873 12,297,445 2,253,175 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 
1880 19,695,470 3,913,252 1,660,077 #662 624,473 | 

1887 __ 26,837,043 _ 6,179,746 ____- 2,266,494 9,384 1,051,035 





The ACCUMULATED FUNDS (increased in year by £387,000) are now £6,200,000. 
The INCREASE of FUNDS in the last Seven Years is greater than in any other Office in the Kingdom—dne in great measure to the 
exceptionally low cost of Management, the rutio of which to PremiuMs is little over 9 per cent., or 6 per cent. to INcoms. 


The Amount of ASSURANCES effected, and the FUNDS accumulated, in 50 years, have exceeded those of any other Office at a similar period. 
EXAMPLES OF PREMIUMS FoR ASSURANCE OF £100 at DeatH—witTH Prorits. 











| AGE, 25 i 3u* j 35 | 40t | 45 ' 5u 55 | 
| 

| During Life...............5 £118 0 | £2 1 6 £2 610 | £214 9 #43693 | & iF f 6 is 

| 21 Payments ............ 212 6 215 4 | 30 2 | 5 | 317 6 | 412 1 530 2 





* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 153. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with profits) £80) 
only, instead of £1,000. Or he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s 4d, being thus free of payments after 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium, ceasing at 60, is, for £1,000, £33 143 2d, about the same as most Offices require during whole life. Before these Premiums have ceased, 


the Policy will have shared at least once. 


The SOCIETY has taken a leading part in the Removat or RestRIctiIoNs AND GRoUNDS OF CHALLENGE. 


FOREIGN RESIDENCE.—AIl Policies (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements may be made) are now 
Wortp-WIDE, and free from restrictions on Residence after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 


The SURRENDER VALUES compare favourably with those of other first-class Offices. 


A Memorandum in proof of this may be had. 


REPORTS, containing full INrormMaTiIon and Tasurs or Rates, may also be had on application. 


EDINBURGH, May, 1888. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES WATSON, Manazer. 








TALIAN EXHEBIERT ION, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


PaTRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 


Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DrrEcTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R,. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH, 


TALIAN E xX LTBELPION. 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4 and 8.30 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.’ 
On the *‘ Wild West’’ Arena. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 








TALIAN EXHEBIETVEIEON. 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 


NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILY. 





EBX BIERBERPI ON. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary. 


TALIAN 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. 





[Piss EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 


LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 





OPEN 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Apmission, ONE SHILLING. 





_ The Press have unanimously pronounced this the most useful, practical, 
loteresting, and attractive of all the Exhibitions. 





if VALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION, 18 

Buckingham Street, Strand.—£5 4s NEEDED for NELLIE A., BOARDED 
OUT in COUNTRY.—A. D. GRAHAM, Hon. Sec., will send full details. LIuvalid 
chairs and spinal carriages in much request. 


RESDEN.—An ENGLISH and a HANOVERIAN 

Z LADY receive PUPILS and older LADY-STUDENTS, on moderate 

—. at their Pension in Dresden.—Address, Miss C. LOWE, Vicarage, Abbot’s 
romley, Staffs, 








Ll eer REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER, by a 

GRADOATE of London and Oxford (Balliol College). High honours in 
Ciussical Moderations aud Lit. Hum. Thorough English, French, and German, 
Could take entire charge of a Modern Side. Five years’ experience.—‘ X.,” LL 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 


LADY desires ENGAGEMENT in a SCHOOL, to give 

two hours’ ins:ruction daily in Music, French, and German, in retarn for 

board and residence. Reference to Mrs. George A. Spottiswoode.—Address, Miss 
LAWRENCE, Rectory, Bradstone, Tavistock. 





bees TERM, 1888.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted by 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, 
September 19th.—26 HEATH STREET, Hampstead, Loudon, N.W. 


S': GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
AYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 1st. with an 
Introductory Addre s by Dr. EWART, at 4 p.m.—A Prospectus of the school and 
further information may be obtained by personal application between 1 und 3 
p.m. ; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 








ye COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The ART SCHOOL will OPEN on OCTOBER 4th. 
Tae CULLEGE SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 11th, 1888. 
B. SHADWELL, Hor. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS. 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 








For particulars, apply to 


ISS ALLBUTT’S HOME, in connection with the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, will REOPEN on 
SEPIEMBER 25th. House very near the College.—Address, Miss ALLBOTT, 
69 Church Koad, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 








ENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
LONDON INSTITUTE. 
echnical Education for Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Chemical Engineers, 
under the direction of W. C. Unwin, F.K.S., M.1.C.E., Professor of Engineering ; 
W. E. Ayrton, F.K.S., Professor of Physics; H. E. Armstrong, F.R.s., Ph.D., 
Professor of Ohemistry ; and O. Henrici, F.R.S., Pa.D., Professor of Mathematics. 
The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd, 1353. 
The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for Students entering for a com- 
lete Course, with a view of qualifying for the Diploma, COMMENCES on 
UESDAY, September 25th.—For further particulars, apply tu the ORGANISING 
DIRECTOR, Exhibition Road, London, 8.W. 


OLLY II 














Hibs, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, September 
iYth. There will be ONE or TWO VACANCIES. 


ESIDENCE for LADY-STUDENTS, near University 
College, British Museum, and Studios. Established 1878.—Miss MARY 
CalL, Russel! House, Tavistock Square, London, W.U. 
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COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1888-89. 
PrincipaL—J, G@. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 


PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 


hee 








Greek........ spanseehinbe sees Hulme Professor J. STRACHAN, M.A. 
Greek Test. Crit. .. Professor J. C. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
NR vesicecetninnie 


"} Professor A. 8, WILKINS, Litt.D. 


Smith Professor T. N. TOLLER, M.A. 
Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
Lecturer Rev. L. M. SIMMONS, B.A. 


Comp. Philology... 
English Language.... 
English Literature . 
Hebrew and Arabic . 


DORI ssivessapsssvees Lecturer V. KASTNRAR. B.és-L, 

German Lecturer H. HAGER, Ph D. 

NEMNE .c sscskentosssrvnves Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 

Logic and Philoropby ... Professor R. ADAMSON, M.A.. LL.D. 

Political Economy ...... Faulkner Professor J. E. C. MUNRO, LL.D. 
(Professor A. HOPKINSON, M.A., B.C.L. 
| Professor J. E. C. MUNRO, LL.M. . 

Law Reader in Real W. A. COPINGER, Barrister-at- 

rarer posbucapabesbveonen Property, &0..0 i 


aw. 
| Reader in Com-fT. F. BYRNE, B.A., Barrister-at- 
mon Lay ...... aw. 


& 
i 
=" (Pare and } Beyer Professor H. LAMB, M.A., F.R.S. 


(Tee, Professor ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D., 
ie coco®  Bolkcls 

Professor T. H. CORE, M.A. 

Beyer Professor OSBORNE REYNOLDS, LL.D., 






PRION .....c000r0000 ;: 


Engineering .... 
Geometrical 

Mechanical Drawing... 
Chemistry and Metal 
Organic Chemistry . 
Technical Chemistry 





Civil and— 7, 











”} Professor H. B. DIXON, M.A., F.R.S8. 


Professor 0, SCHORLEM MER, F.R.S. 
Lecturer WATSON SMITH. F.C.S. 








Mineralogy Lecturer C. A. BURGHARDT, Ph.D. 

oology. Beyer Professor A. M. MARSHALL, F.R.S. 
Botany . . Professor W. C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 
= "Professor W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S. 
—— His-} Brackenbury Professor W. STIRLING, M.D., D.So. 
Freehand Drawing 
Harmony, &...... Lecturer H. HILES, Mus.D. 


With Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 


The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENED with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by Professor ROBERT ADAMSON, on TUESDAY, October 
2nd, at 11.30 a.m., and the SESSION of the EVENING CLASSES with an 
ADDRESS by Mr. TAIT, on MONDAY, October 15th, at 7.30 p.m, 

There are two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 

Prospectuses of the different departments :— 

I. DAY CLASSES ; 
TI, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT; 
III. DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN ; 
IV. EVENING CLASSES ; 
and also the Prospectuses of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, will be 
forwarded on application to the Registrar. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The 
SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School 
Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, Drawing, Class- 
Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises, The New Buildings 
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~~ —tctialh 
OYAL AGRICULTUR 
R (I ou F ARM, 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combinati 
in the special Education of Land Owners and pt ng ade —- with Practiog 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor sag’ : 
oe nomena 9 A encore fr a bey branches of Agron 
state Management, Management of Live Stoc i ming re 
Elements of Forestry, &c. + Dairy Fer » Land Surveying 
There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma: Cou: 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. T8e, And Alyy 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, KG, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, wi i 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. » with List of Scholarship 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th, 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on O i 
cacy adres by Dr WALLER. oem 
8 of 100 guineas each, and Fi 5 i Fs 
Natural Science, will be offered for Competition on S shen ° ayer one e 
The School Buildings, to which large additions were made in 1883 8) ~ i 
regards the laboratories for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry ~ iy a0 
farther enlarged by the addition of a wing containing a new Library, Pathole on 
Laboratory, with arrangements for Bacteriological Research, In the Students’ 
Club a large Dining-Hall and Reading-Room have been added. a 
. = yong 2 of —, at hog a here careful and complete Preparation 
or al e Examining Boa the Public Servi i wa 
Examinations, r . x : oe ae er University 
* Lae may reside in the College under the supervision of the Warden, Dr, 








The Hospital contains 281 beds, is situate in one of the m istrict 
of London, and isin direct communication by rail with all aoe bye han lie, 
_In addition to the clinical instruction and lectures given in the wards hail ‘ 
= clinical lectures will be given on Fridays throughout the academical var 
at 4 p.m. , 

There are seven Resident Medical Appointments in the Hospi ‘ 
— ee oe - expense = any kind. ee ome Papils 

or Prospectus and further information, apply, from 10 till 4 i 
Secretary, W. L. DENZILOE, M.D., at the School; or to » to the Motica 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean, 


_ MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION 1888-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
1st, when the Prizes will be distributed by Sir ARTHUR T. WATSON, Bart, 
Mer and an Introductory Address will be delivered by W. FOSTER Esq,, MA. 











TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
Competition on September 27th and 28th. 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, 
and Luncheon Room, 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually SixTEEN RESIDENT Hos- 
pital Appointments open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special pro- 
vision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B,) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty Students and a Resident Warden. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean, 








are capable of accommodating lars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; opti 
and extra subjectsin the afternoon, Seale of Fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, 
according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 31 Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


|: ities CASTLE, TOTTENHAM. 


HEAD-MASTER, 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian, 








near 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





DREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, Norti London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., 32 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17th. 

Address, Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 

HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 

Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 

Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 

ACKWARD ROYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 

Public School Tator) and a CAMBRIDGE (Double-Honour Man) M.A., very 
successful and experienced with above, have VACANCIES.—‘‘ CLERICUS,” 
Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 
, Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
brigde. Boarding-House Master: T. JEFF sq., M.A., Fellow of 




















ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 
The SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Address by Mr, (, 
STONHAM, at 4 p.m., followed by the Distribution of Prizes by W. T. 
THISELTON DYER, Esgq., F.R.S., C.M.G. 
Prizes :—Entrance Scholarships, value £100, £80, and £40, on examination, 
Subjects :—Science Scholarship: Inorganic Chemistry, Experimental Physica, 
and General Biology.—Arts Scholarships: Latin (Cwsar de Bello Gallico, Book 
vii.) ; French or German, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Experimental Physic:, 
on September 29th and 30th. 
The Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s, for first year’s subjects; the President’s 
Prize, value £21, in Anatomy and Physiology, for second year’s men; Prizes for 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery, of £5 each ; Special Class Prizes; Bird Prize and 
Medal, £15; Chadwick Prize, £21, &c. 
Fees :—£105 in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 in five 
payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 
H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean. 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaAL—Miss BISHOP. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 


over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent, The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 


TWELVE FQQNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £30, 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence, 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 


AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—PREPARATION 

_ for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—Special Division for Modern Sub- 

jects. Moderate terms. The numbers have trebled during the last five years.— 

ee and Honour List, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School,House, 
aidstone, 








Peterhouse, Cambridge. This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY,S 

20th.—For Prospectuses and other information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER ; to 

Mr. JEFFREY (Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.); or tothe Secretary, A. ARNOLD 
HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. 

NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Miss 

LOUISA DREWRY continues to give, in Schools and elsewhere, Courses 

of Lectures and Readings, and to take Practice-Classes for the Critical Study of 








HE Rey. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. &. 
GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for t 
Universities, and Medical Prelim‘nary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER lith. Reference 
—— to the Lady Henry Somerset. Kastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
adham College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 





the Literature, for Composition, and for Elocution. Miss Drewry also reads with 
Private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road London, N.W. 


L 


and many others.—P.S. Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford.— 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford, 
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NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
§ C SEPTEMBER, 1888. 
CoNnTENTS, 
”»_Ppas R STATION, PHILADELPHIA, 
“Snow hae Bang ns eee akira. 
ow A CrpRUS. Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. W. 
ScExF . 


ff Mallock. 
A Jaz OF Rose-LEA 
Memories OF SomE 
A SUMMER EVENING. 
RuitwaY PASSENGER TRAVEL. 
A Loxpox Lire. In Four Parts. 
Tar Lost Fries. Nora Perry. 
z and GoLD. Edith M. Thomas. ; 
SILvE Campatan Mepats. Illustrations from Pieces in the Cabinets of 
Pamert Hewitt William Poillon, and the American Numismatic and Archwo. 
owe Society of New York. Gustav Kobbé, 
4 SsconD-Hanp STORY. H. C. Bunner. ; 
First HaRvEsTs. Chaps. 27-31, (To be continued.) F.J. Stimson. 
Fost: THE SACRED MOUNTAIN. With an Illustration. Percival Lowell. 
MopERN Grrexs. With Illustrations from Drawings by F. D. Millet and 
"hago Cox. Thomas D, Seymour. 
A Lerten 10 A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO PROPOSES TO EMBRACE THE CAREER 
or Ant. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
A Letren T0 THE Same YounG GENTLEMAN. Will H. Low. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO.,15 Bedford Street, Strand, 


Frontispiece. 


ves. Thomas W. Higginson. 

ConTEMPORARIES. Hugh McCulloch, 

James Herbert Morse. 

With Illustrations. General Horace Porter. 
(Conclusion.) Henry James, 





— 
No, 12, for SEPTEMBER, price 3d (with Index, completing the Third Volume), of 


a. © 8 ff 8.4.7 | OH 
I Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
oe om 

SepreMBeR. Francis George Heath. 
og Ke PEOPLE. (Conclusion of Serial Story.) Annie Thomas. 
Tar tate Frank Hout, R.A. (With Portrait.) A. Remnant, 
EXPERIENCES OF A PooR Artist.—II, A. Remnant. 
Musical NOTES AND Musinas, Frederick J . Crowest, 
TanovGH THE OPERA GLass. *“ Lorgnette. 
§cxoots, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC: MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE AND THE LONDON 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. John Anderson. 

Lerma Hitt, SuRREY. Theo. Carreras, 
InvenTION. (Illustrated.) 


H COOKERY. 
ty FIELD, AND Farm. William Early. 
15 Engravings. 


London: W. Kent and Co., 23 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
*,* The Fourth Volume of “ Illustrations ’’ commences October Ist. Order now. 


prstarRs and DOWNSTAIRS. 





By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Snbscriptious and 
Donations toward the Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers,|Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mali Hast, S.W. 


LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 


Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER, 


PpsuventiaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... see ve nee £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ...0 un tee aes eee 





1848, 











“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, with 


INFORMATION on nearly 200,000 SUBJECTS, will be found in CASSELL’S 
MINIATURE CYCLOPEDIA, Now ready, 33 6d; post-free, 33 10d. 


“FOR a POCKET VOLUME,” says the 


Daily Chronicle, “ CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLOP DIA is undoubtedly 
aa most comprehensive ever issued.’” Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 
3 








, Now ready, complete in 1 vol., strongly bound in cloth, price 33 64; 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLOPZDIA. 


. With numerous illustrations, 
“Tt is a veritable multum in parvo, A marvel of cheapness.””—Nonconformist. 
“The immense amount of information in so small a compass is really marvel- 
lous.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 
“A work us useful as it is unique among English publications "—Scottish 


Leader. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 








NOVELS in ONE VOLUME for the 
COUNTRY and SEASIDE. A Special List 
postage-free on application. 

Subscriptions from £1 1s. per annum, 
opened at any date. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 
And 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OLD ae ee 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
Ge. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
aud enclosed in an elegaut Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 


FREE BY POST. 

‘“*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
tuiniug a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 





THE &U Foy Y Ps COMPAN Y, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





[HE UNTON BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 

Paid-up Capitul ..... 

Reserve Fund.. 00 





Reserve Liability of. Proprietors... 3,000, 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. \ 
H&S to PURCHASE a HOUSE for | 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- | 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


| 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OCO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

BILLS on the COLON i 
orudinene LONIES are negotiated and sent 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. ; 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., . 

London, May, 1887, 


ee 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlemerts. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 





A 0. 





LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes,—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application, 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Sleepless- 
ness, flatulency, acidity, nausea, and all 
dyspeptic indications may be speedily relieved by 
these famous Pills, of which large quantities are 
sbipped to all parts of the world. The constantly 
increasing demand for Holloway’s medicine proves its 
power over disease, and its estimation by the public. 
In weakness of the stomach, in diseases of the liver, 
and in disorders of the system caused by cold or a 
sluggish circulation, no medicine is so efficacious, no 
remedy so rapid, as these Pills, which are altogether 
incapable of doing mischief. By quickening digestion, 
they give refreshing sleep, sharpen the app tite, 
impart tone to the digestive organs, purify and enrich 
the blood, regulate the secretions, and strengthen 
tae whole physical frame, 











SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Biindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, Ja 


| OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 


Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘“‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
ost-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
om defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


The SEVERN TUNNEL: its 


Construction and Difficulties. By the Constructor, 
T. A. Watxer. In 1 vol. royal vo, 25s, with 
Portrait and a large number of Plans and 
Illustrations. 

** The handsome volume which tells the story of the 
construction of the Severn Tunnel is a worthy 
memorial of a wonderful engineering feat. It is 
necessarily somewhat technical, but nevertheless it is 
deeply interesting. Mr. Walker, in a simp'e but 
sensational narrative, has brought the incidents out 
in vivid relief, and at the same time has mate a 
fascinating contribution to the romance of mechanical 
science.”—Times, 

“The history of the Severn Tunnel is a record of 
engineering skill and indomitable pluck which has 
never been excelled, and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Walker, to whose unfailing courage the success of the 
undertaking is largely due, has compiled a worthy 
account of the work. We can heartily recommend 
Mr. Walker’s book to all interested in this great 
national achievement. The work is, in short, a 
worthy record of one of the finest engineering feats 
of the century.””—Railway News. 

«4 fascinating book, with a style like De Foe.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “TOO 
CURIOUS.” 


PAID in HIS OWN COIN. 


By E. J. Goopman. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“‘Mr. Edward Goodman’s new work will be looked 
for with all the interest which a successor to ‘Too 
Curious’ deserves. Neither the author northe reader 
will be disappointed. ‘Paid in his Own Coin’ is an 
enthralling story which takes possession of the atten- 
tion at once, holds it firmlv, and will not let it go until 
the third voiume is finished ; and, on the whole, it will 
be for the comfort of the imaginative reader if he does 
not come back to realities some time in the small 
hours, with the light burning low, the fire just out, 
aud the boards cracking their knuckles in the silence, 
as boards are fain to do when the toils of the whole- 
some hours are over.’’—Sunday Times, 

Yorke, 


Y ° 
HUSH! By Curtis 
Author of ‘‘ Dudley,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

** Miss Curtis Yorke’s work is fresh and bright, and 
the story is told with singular depth of insight and 
delicacy of feeling. The book shows fine observation 
throughout, and is illumined with cenuine flashes of 
genius To the woman who could write *‘ Hush!’ 
ws is impossible in the world of fictiou.”’—Whitehall 

eview. 


ANTOINETTE. By M. P. 


Brirtu. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘The narrative is one of unflagging interest from 
first to last. It is, in fact, one of those historical 
romances which, while nominally fictitious, are really 
easentially true. One has thus in their perusal a 
double interest,—the author’s narrative and the 
brilliant background of reality.’’—Academy. 


In HOT HASTE. By M. E. 


Hutxran. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The manner in which the story is told, and, above 
all, the sympathetic charm and originality of its 
heroine, render it thoroughly and exceptionally in- 
teresting.” —Graphic. 


A MODERN BRIGAND. 


By the Author of “Miss Bayle’s Romance.” In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

* A novel of decided ability ; the author sees things 
straightly and puts them sharply, and he has a quaint- 
ness and individuality of style which add additional 
force to his satire.’ —Graphic. 


Also, immediately. 


HARTAS MATURIN. 


vols, crown 8vo. 


In 2 





A NEW EDITION. 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. 


Goopman. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
© To those who care for a fascinating narrative, we 
can warmly commend ‘Too Curious’ as a story which 
they will not lay down till they have finished it.’’— 
G.asgow Herald, 





A NEW EDITION at all Booksellers’, price 33 6:1. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. By 


Mrs. Henry Woop. Forming the Kighth Volume 
of the New Edition of that Author’s Works now 
appearing at Monthly Intervals. Each Novel in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
In this Series already have appeared, the binding, 
style, and price being the same :— 
EAST LYNNE. bi ate of ASH- 
tT 


The CHANNINGS. YDa't. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S | LORD OAKBURN’S 
3 DAUGHTERS. 


TROUBLES. 

VENNER’S PRIDE. ROLAND YORKE, 
Complete Sets of Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels are 

also on sale in the Library Edition, in Bentley’s 

Favourite Novels, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers ia Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


| ONGMAN’S 
No, 875. SEPTEMBER, 1888, 23 6d. | L ‘ MAG 
. ConTENTS | No. 71, SEPTEMBER, AZINE 
a i ConTEnTs. 


A Stirr-NecKED GENERATION. Chaps, 22-25. 


On St. Hersert’s Istanp, DERWENTWATER. By the 
late Miss E. J. Hasell. 


My TREASURE. 


Tur Romance OF STATE-MAPPING. 
Pilkington White, R.E. 


A DanGerous Oatspaw. 1-2 ‘ 
Murray and Henry Murray, By David Christie 


JoHn Warp, Preac i 
— By the Ven. Archiegogy 


THE CRUEL Priest. 
Poor Harry. By W. £. Norris, 
A Format American Y. 


By Colonel T. 


Tue Muystret’s Curse. By Ludwig Uhland, Henderson. sour Cavin, By W. J, 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.3B. PICARDY FOR PaINnTERS AND OTHERS, B G 
Unvrr Canvas In A Prociarmep District. By F. Tomson. Y Graham R, 


Noel Paton. Sone ror Music. By Edmund Gosse. 
Tue Oup Satoon: FreNcH NovELs OrtHOopox. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint 
af | “ Reata.’”” ** we ° = Author 
Mr. Forster AND IRELAND. | . The Waters of Hercules,” &, Chapa 


Tue NavaL Maye@ouvres: THEIR Ossects ayp ATTHESIGNOFTHESHIP. By Andrew Lang 
| 3 





RESULTS, London: Loneuans, Greey, and Co. 
Witt1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and =m 
London. | USE 





Price, in paper cover, 1s; post-free, 1s 2d ; | 
or in cloth, 24 6d; post-free, 2s 9d. F R Y ’ S 
HE BACON-SHAKSPERE PURE — 
QUESTION. By ©. Sropss. This popular | CONCENTRATED 
consideration of the subject, illustrated from the novel | 
standpoint of the relation of each writer to Wine, | C O Cc Oo A 
Spirits, and r, proves not only that Shakspere | . 
wrote the Plays and Poemsattributed to kim, butthat ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE 
it was impossible that Bacon should have done so. | 
London: T. G. Jounson, 121 Fleet Street, E.C. 


j - » GRATIS 
“It is specially adapted to those whose di ria 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHARLES A. CamEroy MD 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILLS, 


Or any Respectable Tailor or Co-operative Society, 


HONEST Wook CLOTHs 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, PRODUCED UPON PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRY 
WHICH, IT IS HOPED, WILL RECONCILE THE CONFLICTING 
INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR, AND PUT AN 


END TO THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 
Particulars and Samples post-free on application. 

“This is the most promising undertaking of the kind which we have ever had before us i i ” 
—The Marquis of Ripon. . ‘ in the Kingdom: 
“T cannot enough thank you, or express the depth of my pleasure, in the annou t of the m t 
and absolutely foundational step taken by you, in all that is wise and just, in the establishment of thes 
relations with your workmen.’’—Letter from Mr. RusKIN. . 

‘The proposal to make allowances to customers spreads the co-operative net still more widely, and its 
advocates hope that it may result in the long-run in the encouragement of honest manufacture and honest 
trading.’’—Manchester Guardian, 

Judge Hucues writes :—'' Now that my tailor can get your cloth, all sartorial troubles are over for me, a3 
I stand up ia the best stutf I have ever had to wear, and know that the men who made it have shared the 
profit of its production.” 

F. R. ArmrraGF, Esq., M.D., of Royal Normal College for the Blind:— The cloth you sent me last year 
has now been all made into clothes and distributed, greatly to the satisfaction of the blind people who re. 
ceived them, I find this an excellent way of assisting them, as the clothes are warmer and last about threg 
times as long as those they could obtain in the usual way,” 


ESTABLISHED 1342. 








FIVE MEDALS. 


WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILLS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 

POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


| pec ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
SOAP. 























PEARS’ 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skims generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
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Mr. HURLBERT’S BOOK on IRELAND, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, ls, 


LAND UNDER COERCION : the Diary 


“an. By WiLLiaM Henry HuRLBERT. 

of an —-, of 3 and critici are worthy of all attention ; but we 
“Mr. — value to the book as a collection of evidence on the present 

attach Trish difficulty, the genuineness of which it would be idle to impeach.” 

phaseo 


se Mr, Hurlbert is amost acute obs 





erver and pg bya per Pr —_ is 
i is thought. His pages are full of important facts inter- 

as clear -_ tad 0 tie oa humorous anecdotes. Mr. Hurlbert goes to the 

epersed wit Irish Question in a manner which, perhaps, no other living writer 

core of the His vast acquaintance with men, laws, and customs in America and 

eoald rvatitles him to speak with authority.”—Scotsman. 

= The DUKE of ARGYLL on the IRISH QUESTION, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
the NEW BRITISH CONSTITUTION and 
its MASTER BUILDERS. By the Duke of ARGYLL. mie 
i t able and eloquent polemic.’’—Literary World, 
“Voquestionaliy © thorenghiy the question has been threshed out, and how 
; a Dake of Argyll has already contributed to its discussion, the freshness 
freely tne of this treatise upon its constitutional aspects are gemarkable.”— 


and fervour 
— LORD COCKBURN, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 283, 


An EXAMINATION of the TRIALS for 


ich have HITHERTO OCCURRED in SCOTLAND. By 
SEDITION nr COcEBUBS, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 

«The facts surrounding the trials in Scotland are full of interest to the political 
student, and the book abounds in passages which shed considerable light on events 
Stodey.'—Pall Malt Gazette. ' 

«4 work of exceeding value and interest, in subject-matter as well as in style, 
to the student of politics no less than to the lawyer.”—Atheneum, 

The DUKE of ARGYLL on LAND TENURE in SCOTLAND. 
POPULAR EDITION, with Index and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCOTLAND AS IT WAS and AS IT IS. 


By the Duke of ARGYLL. 
“Jt presents a series of strikingly picturesque sketches of the wild society and 


f the olden time.’’—Times. 
role Menitely superior as regards the Highland Land Question to any statement 


de by the other side.’”’—Scotsman, 
™ Well worthy of careful study.”—Saturday Review. 
LORD COCKBURN. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CIRCUIT JOURNEYS, from 1838 to 1854. 


By the late Henry Cocxsury, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 
“This is a delightful book—delightful alike for its pleasant landscapes; its 
sound criticisms on men, law, and books; its hearty denunciations of Scotch 
discomfort, dirt, bigotry, irreverence, and colour-blindness in matters artistic ; 
for its sharp things said in a good-natured way.’’—Academy. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








VOLUME V. of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


On Monday next, crown 8vo, 5s. 
DRAMATIC ROMANCES: AND CHRISTMAS EVE AND 
EASTER DAY. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
This Edition will consist of 16 Vols. A Volume will be published Monthly, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On August 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 63. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPT., 
containing, among other Articles of Interest :—“ FRENCH 
JANET,” Chaps. 1-3; ‘‘4 COACH DRIVE at the LAKES,” 
Part I.; “An ORIGINAL EDITION ;” “NOTES by a 
NATURALIST : the Heron and its Haunts ;’?? and “A LIFE’S 
MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS,” “ THYRZA,” Sc., 
Chaps. 17 and 18, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





A NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE 
NATIONS.”—Ready October 31st. 


H OL L AN D. 
By Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 


40 Illustrations and Map, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The Century for SEPTEMBER contains an 
Article on UPPINGHAM SCHOOL, with Iilustra- 
tions by JOSEPH PENNELL, also a Portrait of the 
late Head-Master, Rev. EDWARD THRING ; and 
“EXILE by ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS,” by 
GEORGE KENNAN;; §c., §c. Price 1s 4d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

v e_ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
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PER DARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
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Mr, F, MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


WITH the IMMORTALS. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp, Author of “Mr, Isaars,”’ “ Dr. Clandius,” “‘ Paul Patoff,’ &c. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ It is a book which, whatever judgment may be passed 
upon its form, cannot fail to please a reader who enjoys crisp, clear, vigorous 
writing and thoughts that are alike orizinal and suggestive.” 

The Literary World says:—‘‘It is a distinct success......The book contains 
some of the finest passages Mr. Crawford has ever written.” 


A NEW NOVEL by Mr. WILLIAM MINTO. 


The MEDIATION of RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Wi1L1Am MinT0, Author of “ The Crack of Doom.” 3 vols. Crown 8yo, 


31s 6d. 
Now publishing, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each, 


Ttuelhbe English Statesmen. 


The Times says:—‘‘ We had thought that the cheap issues of uniform volumes 
on all manner of subjects were being overdone ; but the ‘ Twelve English States- 
men,’ published by Messrs. Macmillan, induce us to reconsider that opinion. 
Without making invidious comparisons, we may say that nothing better of the 
sort has yet appeared, if we may judge by the five volumes before us. The names 
of the writers speak for themselves.”’ 


WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 





By Edward A. Freeman, 
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HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. [ Ready. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creighton. M.A., 
D.O.L., LL.D. [ Ready. 


(Ready. 
[ Ready. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic Harrison. 


WILLIAM the THIRD. By H. D. Traill. 
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NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, 


POEMS. By the Author of “John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” New and Enlarged Edition, Globe 8vo, 63, 
FOURTH and POPULAR EDITION. 


LETTERS of GENERAL C. G. GORDON 


} “1 aren, M. A. GORDON. Fourth and Popular Edition, Crown 
vO, le 
The Saturday Review says:—“ This volume will always be one of the most 
Mrs ag of the evidence for his life; for it is not a book about Gordon, 
ut by him.” 


HISTORY of CO-OPERATION in the 


UNITED STATES. 8vo, 15s. Being Vol. VI. of the Johns Hopkins 
Ly Studies in Historical and Political Science. Edited by HERBERT 
. ADAMS, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 347, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s, contains :— 
Cressy. By Bret Harte. Chaps. 3-5. 
Amone@ THE Birps in WALES. By W. Warde Fowler. 
WINTHROP MackworTtH PrarED. By George Saintsbury. 
THE CENTENARY OF BOLoGNA University. By Professor Holland. 
GAME PRESERVING IN THE UNITED States. By A, G, Bradley, 
THE GLORIFIED SPINSTER. 

By Stephen Wheeler. 





Tue Native INDIAN PREss, 
Pore AND THE POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
GasTon DE Latour, By Walter Pater. 
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By W. Minto. 
(To be continued.) 


The English LMlustrated Magazine 


For SEPTEMBER, profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d, contains :— 
1. Dorotxy. From a Drawing by Henry Ryland. 
2. THe Patagonia. In Two Parts. Part Ii. By Henry James. 
3, In THE PoLIsH CARPATHIANS. By Adam Gielgud. With Illustrations, 
4, Lonpon Street Stupies. By J. a ora With Illustrations. 
5. Hampton Court. By Barbara Clay Finch. ith Illustrations. 
6, THE MepIaTION OF RaLPpH HaRDELOT. Chaps, 41.43,—(Conclusion.) By 
William Minto, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By u WEMYSS REID. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits, 32s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Professor HENRY DRUMMOND’S NEW BOOK. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, 6 Maps and Illustrations, 6s, 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.B.S.E., F.G.8., 
Author of “‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 

Times.—“ Professor Drummond is a clear and accurate observer, and is able 
to present us with pictures of a distinctness and originality not often met with ip 
books of African travel.” 

Saturday Review.—“ It is a charmingly written book.” 

Academy.—“ Professor Drummond is here at his very best.’” 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Bow. 
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The ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Ludovic Halevy, of the French Academ 
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into English. With 36 Pbhotogravnre I'lustrations by Gorpil and Co.,a ter the Drawings of Midam? Madeleine Lemaire, Ouly 250 copies of Slated 
Book have been \ printed fe for the English m:rket, each one numbered, Tne p ice may be learned frum any Bookseller. bis Choigg 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT found in a COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 Full-Page Tin. Thus. 


trations hy Gilbert Ganl. Crown Rvo, el sth extra, 5a 


Fall Libraries om 
THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Allen. 3 vols. crown 8vo_ At all Libraries. 
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For MAIMIE’S SAKE: a Tale of Love and Dynamite. id Grant Allen. Cheaps Cheaper 


__ Fe'tion, Crown &vo, eloth extra, 38 6d. ee 


The BLACKHALL GHOSTS: a Novel. - By Sarah ‘Tytler. 3 wwis er 8vo, 


Libraries, 

















Atal all 
AGATHA PAGE: an American Novel. By Isaac Henderson. ‘2 vols. crown Sve 


all Libraries. a [Prevaring, 


The MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. By Dick Donovan, 


___ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; c'oth, 2:61. 
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The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. Wood. Fourth Edition, post 


___ &vo, illustrated boards, 23. 





EVE: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &, 2 vols. At all Library 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By Julian Hawthorne. Crown 8yo 
cloth extra, 33 6d. ’ 


A DREAM and a FORGETTING. By Julian Hawthorne, Second Edition, crown 8y, 


pietnre cover, Is; cloth, 1¢ 64. 








In EXCHANGE for a SOUL: a Novel. By Mary Linskill. Post 8vo, illustrated 
hoards, 2s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


The Twelve Volumes (each complete in itself), printed from new type on a large cro wn “i > pige, and meres bound in cloth, are just ready, price 63 each, 





1. READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. With | 4. THIS SON of VULCA he CR ATLA of the FLERT, 
a Portrait ef James Rice, and a Preface by 5. The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. With & The SEAMY 
WALTER ee... a Portrait of Walter Kesant. The CASE of Mt LU UCRAFT, 
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3. WITH HARP s pe CROWN. 7. By CELIA’ 8 ARBOU 1 12. The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 
MARY JANE MARRIED. By George R. Sims, Author of « Mary Jane’s Memoirs, n 
“The Dagonet Ballads,’ &c, Post Sve, il'nstrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6:1. 
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MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY of HUMOUR. (Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of 
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CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry S. Leigh. A New Edition, printed on feap. 8vo 


hand made paper, and honnd in hnetram, 5s 


INFELICIA : Poems. By Adah Isaacs Menken. A New Edition, with Biography, 


Tilustrations by ¥. E F. E. Lummis and F. 0. C. Darle ey. and Letter from Charles Dickens, Small 4to, red bor’ers, hands »mely yee 7s 61. 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited, Prefaced, “~ Ann ated by RICTARD HERNE SHEPHER®. 5 vols. crown &vo, cloth hrard:, 33 Gd each. 
* Also a LARGE- PAPER EDITION, sold in SETS only, at 52s 6d for the five voli umes, (Ouly 100 printed. ) 


The CITY of DREAM: an Epic Poem. By Robert Buchanan. With Frontispiece 


and Viene tte bad Pp, Maenab. Second Fai +i ion, fern, Ryn » hennd in bnekram, 6s, 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected and Edited by John Ashton, Author of 


* Social Life in the Peign of Queen Anne.” With 56 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7; 61. [Shortly 
*.* Alena L ARGE. PAPER EDITION (only 100 pr inte), all numbered), bonnd in half- parchment, Price of thes special | cop! ‘ea may be learned from any Bookseller. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah. Nehemiah, &c. By the late Charles 


READE, D.C.L., Author of “Tt is Never too Late to Me nd.” Feap. nn leatherette, 1s, 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter Besant, Author of “All Sorts and “Conditions of 


Men.”’ With 137 Full-Pave Plates ana Wonder ents, demv 8c, cloth extra 16s 


UNCLE SAM at HOME. By Harold Brydges. With 90 ‘Iilustrations, post 8vo, 


ilinstrated boards, 2s: cloth limn, 23 61. 








PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By John Coleman. 2 vols. demy 


8vo, cloth extra, 24s, [Shortly 


The EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Memoir. By Walter Besant. With 


_Photoeranh- Portrait: and Fa oes sim nile Ai ntograph. Crown vo, cloth mn 5 6. ts __ [She rtly. 


The MYSTERY of the ‘OCEAN STAR:’ a Collection of Maritime Sketches. By W. 


CLARK RUSSELL Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S SEA BOOKS. Being the Six Volumes entitled :—1. ROUND the 
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The HORSE ona HIS RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. By ‘ ‘Thormanby. ” “Crown 
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The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. Crown 8v0, 
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